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Fly Pan American... get the 
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Ca 
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decked “Strato” Clippers*! 


ee 
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Captain FREDERICK C. RICHARDS 
has flown a total of 17,000 pilat 
hours during his distinguished 
career. He joined Pan American 
in 1932 and has piloted the Clip- 
pers to many Pacific records. 


Captain GENE A. MEYRING has 
been flying 26 years, the last 20 
with Pan American, during which 
he pioneered the air routes in 
Alaska. He has flown nearly “very 
type commercial aircraft. 
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HONGKONG’S EXPORT TRADE & MANUFACTURES 


A feeling of satisfaction can be gained from 
noting that the Colony’s export trade for October, 
valued at $212,213,315, shows an increase of $39.4 
million or 22.8% above the amount exported during 
September, even though it may still be well below 
the corresponding amount for October 1952. 


It is true that imports were slightly below last 
month’s level; but exports showed a considerable 
improvement, the increase being confined in the 
main to filling the requirements of China and 
Japan. Although exports to Formosa, Indonesia, 
Burma, Thailand and Malaya all increased those 
to China, amounting to $34.5 million and to Japan 
$18.4 million rose respectively by as much as 
86.3% and 37.4%, over the figures for September. 


Of Hongkong’s exports, those principally in 
demand were textile yarns, fabrics and fibres which 
totalled $54.1 million, an increase of 39.8% over 
the September value of $38.7 million. Under this 
heading was comprised 25.4% of the Colony’s ex- 
ports. 


With regard to the commodities shipped to 
China, it is noteworthy that 51% was composed of 
sulphate of ammonia $5.3 million, pharmaceutical 
products $5.1 m., coal-tar dyestuffs $4 m. and wool- 
tops $3.2 m. Up to 34.2% of the exports to Japan 
was made up of animal hair for spinning, other 
than wool, $4-m. and beans other than soya beans 
$2.3 m. 


Disappointingly, exports to the United States 
as a whole showed a slight decline to $4.8 million 
in October compared with $5.3 m. in the previous 
month. However, as a small offset, shipments of 
Hongkong products rose from $580,614 in Septem- 
ber to $714,891. The many relaxations made by 


the US authorities in the controls over imports from 
the Colony and the expectation of more to come, 
contribute to the hope of a betterment in the situa- 
tion. Undoubtedly a large market exists in the 
States for “China Produce’; and the initiative dis- 
played in the developments that have taken place 
in Hongkong, both from an agricultural ahd an 
industrial point of view, with the object of filling 
the gap left as a result of the American embargo 
upon trade with China, will surely meet with the 
success it deserves. 


The process of returning to normalcy is slow, 
after the dislocation to Far Eastern trade caused 
through the Korean war; and much uncertainty 
still prevails in regard to the future of the peace 
negotiations. Nevertheless, although the embargo 
struck a heavy blow at Hongkong’s economy, at 
least it rendered the Colony this service that it 
brought about an acceleration in the rate at which 
products are being developed locally in the hope 
of at least partially superseding those formerly 
procured from China, 


In the annual report of the Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Fisheries & Forestry attention is drawn to 
the expansion in the acreage devoted in the New 
Territories to cultivating water chestnuts as well 
as other edible products suitable for shipment 
across the Pacific. And now comes an expression 
of the determination of various industrialists so 
to improve and develop their manufacturing pro- 
cesses as to provide effective competition against 
other countries entering the Far Eastern markets, 
particularly in what is known as the South Seas. 


~Much can be done in this respect. Manufac- 
turers in Hongkong enjoy the benefits of a pro- 
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gressive Government and a stable currency. They 
have access to supplies of raw materials from 
neighbouring countries, and they have built up a 
store of goodwill in the very important market of 
Indonesia, which should bear much fruit in the 
future. 


Over the 10 months of this year, local manu- 
factures exported amounted in value to $524.8 
million (£324 million), taking 22.6% of the 
Colony’s total exports. The main items were 
cotton piecegoods, cotton yarn and cotton under- 
wear, which together made a total of $315 million 
(£19 million) or more than one-half of the locally- 
made exports. 


Indonesia, Thailand and Malaya, have been 
the best markets so far for local goods, in the Jan.- 
Oct. period taking commodities valued at $183 
. million, $68.4 m. and $57.3 m. respectively. Un- 
fortunately, however, Thailand has now imposed 
restrictions upon imports which it is feared may 
have an adverse effect upon Hongkong. 


It must not be overlooked, however, that 
British East and West Africa and Central Africa 
are also good customers, taking between them in 
the 10 months goods to the value of $35 m. Also, 
as indicating the wide field covered by Hongkong 
manufacturers in their endeavours to open up new 
markets, it is interesting to note that local products 
are shipped to the British West Indies as well as 
to what is called British and US Oceania and to 
Central and South America. — 


Hongkong industrialists may find some solace 
in their struggle against heavy odds in the know- 
ledge that the British Government sympathises 
with their efforts to revive trade. In answer to a 
question put last week in the House of Commons, 
the Colonial Secretary replied: “Hongkong’s 
rigid observance of the embargo on strategic ex- 
ports to China has led to a severe decline in her 
export trade with China. There was some recovery 
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in the second half of 1952 and the first half of this 
year, but the Governor has reported a renewed 
downward trend during recent months, due prin- 
cipally to a considerable slackening in China’s de- 
mand for pharmaceuticals.” 


The trends were shown in the following 
figures: In the second six months of 1951, after 
the embargo was imposed, Hongkong exports to 
China fell from £72 million sterling in the pre- 
vious six months to £28,250,000. 


In the first six months of 1952, the exports 
were £10,400,000 compared with £22,100,000 in 
the second six months and £22,750,000 in the first 
six months of 1953. 


Exports in the third quarter of 1953 were 
£4,400,000 compared with £9,500,000 in the same 
period of 1952. 


The Colonial Secretary added: “The embargo 
has imposed a severe strain upon Hongkong’s 
economy, and despite the success of manufacturers 
and merchants in finding new business, must con- 
tinue to do so as long as the traditional Chinese 
market is largely denied to Hongkong. Our inter- 
national obligations preclude any relaxation in 
Hongkong controls at the present time. 


“I am, however, deeply conscious of the hard- 
ships suffered in Hongkong, and I shall do my 
best to ensure that the benefits of any relaxation 
which may attend a political settlement in the Far 
East are enjoyed by Hongkong in equal measure, 
and at the same time, as they are available to other 
friendly countries.” 


In this connection, it may be pertinent to point 
out that in May of this year exports of Hongkong 
products had risen to $71.7 m. as compared with 
$37.6 m. in January this year, and after a fall to 
$39.8 m. in September increased to $51.1 m. in 
October. The increase was due in large part to 
purchases made by Indonesia, which rose from 
$3.2 m. in September to $8.3 m. in October. 


RIVAL ECONOMIC PLANS IN ASIA 


It seems pretty clear that Russia and China have 
agreed to share, separately rather than together, the 
responsibility of putting North Korea back on its feet. 
The economic and cultural agreements successively con- 
cluded by Kim Il-sung with Moscow and the Kremlin form 
part of a triangular policy whereby friction and rivalry will 
be absorbed. The territory actually forms, both geographi- 
cally and strategically, two halves: the Western half which 
is the main door into the heart of Manchuria and in 
which the Chinese have a major interest; and the Eastern 
or North-eastern half, in which Japan built the strategic 
railways toward the frontier with Possiet Bay and Vladi- 
vostok. In this area, of course, the Russians have the 
major interest. 


The agreements, coupled with the Russian industrial 
aid to China on a large scale, make the Colombo Plan and 


the Point Four Technical Assistance scheme more important 
than ever. Nobody would be so rash as to suggest that 
war has vanished over the horizon in the Far East. It 
is still a danger by no means lessened by the constant Com- 
munist pretence that while they are themselves observing 
the most lamblike of policies, the Americans are threatening 
war. But there is a definite feeling that. war has in fact 
been stopped in its tracks, whether one thinks of Korea 
or of invasion or counter-invasion in the Formosa Straits. 
That being so, more and more attention will be paid 
throughout Asia to the progress of the aid given by the 
two main protagonists. The Colombo Plan and the Five 
Year Plan in China, which has yet to begin, are destined 
to become the major magnets in the years to come, pro- 
vided, of course, the Colombo Plan and Point Four are 
energised on a scale commensurate with the need and the 
opportunity. 
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With this also must go the wider and more intensive 
participation of Japan. A few weeks ago the U.S. Assistant 
Secretary of State, Mr. Walter Robertson, declared in New 
York that issues of enormous moment are in the balance 
in Asia. “The future of the world,” he said, “is in the 
hands of the engineer in the Japanese shipyards, the 
infantryman on the line in Korea, and in the paddy-fields 
of the Red River delta.” He said it was the Asians them- 
selves who must decide what kind of help they want. 
America must get over the idea that Asia is the patient 
and that she is the doctor, for Asians not only know where 
they are hurt but have a very good idea of what is indi- 
cated. 

This emphasis on Asia, and especially on Asian youth, 
has been notable in a succession of speeches by the U.S. 
Vice-President, Mr. Nixon, during his visit to Manila and 
Rangoon. It is something more than a mere figure of 
speech but betrays a new sense of orientation, in which 
in all constructive aid in Asia more attention is to be 
paid to the wishes of the Asians themselves. The recent 
change in the name of the aid organisations, and the 
emphasis on defence in place of economic aid purely and 
simply, have not had the happiest impressions in Asia. 
This is particularly true of the socalled “Neutralists’ led 
by India, such as Indonesia, Burma and Ceylon. 


Another problem is that of organising fruitful co- 
operation between Japan and India. Japan has been repre- 
sented as sighing for the old non-dollar diplomacy. She is 
said to seek closer relations with Britain, even a return 
to the old, intimate ties before the first world war. She 
would also like an invitation to take part as a donor-nation 
in the Colombo Plan. In a frank interview recently the 
Japanese Prime Minister openly advocated a top-level con- 
ference between Japan and Great Britain, both on the 
political and the economic side, the latter to include a 
meeting of experts to rationalise and adjust textile exports 
in competitive exports to the benefit of both. This may be 
a rather obvious invitation to let Japan in and share the 
market at the expense of all others, in which Hongkong 
would like to have a say, but the case for some high-level 
adjustment of competition is a strong one. 


The spirit of Britain’s attitude was well put by the 
U.K. Trade Commissioner in Malaya a few days ago. He 
said that Britain’s policy towards Japanese trade has been 
to open up as many avenues as possible for Japan without 
doing too much damage to Britain’s trade. “We realise 
that Japan needs to earn a living. We are in the same 
position,’’ he added, and emphasised that British territories 
in South-east Asia imposed comparatively few restrictions 
cn Japanese imports. Quotas were not being taken up by 
importers, and- there is still room for expansion within 
the limits of existing quotas. He pointed out at the same 
time that if Japanese trade with the Commonwealth ex- 
panded very greatly, it could be at the direct expense 
of the British export trade, and this would be the case 
unless Japanese expansion took place in conditions of ex- 
panding markets. “If we again had the conditions of 1951 
(when rubber boomed) then we could both exist together 
without one replacing the trade of the other.” 


This problem of expanding trade is linked also with 
the hopes entertained of the recommendations of the all- 
important National Economic Policy Commission in the U.S. 
Easier entry into the U.S. markets means easier entry into 
the Commonwealth markets for others. If the protec- 
tionists gain the day Britain may have to face a renewed 
agitation for a Commonwealth trade policy which will be 
almost exclusive or at least based on a high degree of 
preference. The Americans realise that Britain cannot 
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wait forever for a decision, and that there is an alter- 
native policy, however unfortunate it may be from the 
viewpoint of freer world trade. 


The expansion of trade calls also for greater co- 
operation between Japanese industry and _ technicians, 
American finance, and the Colombo and Point Four planners. 
In his speech at the meeting of the Consultative Committee 
of the Colombo Plan at New Delhi in mid-October Pandit 
Nehru asked the countries concerned to approach the rele- 
vant problems imaginatively, against the background of the 
passionate desire of millions of people in South and South- 
east Asia to improve their lot and achieve social justice. 
“You must make these people realize that they are partners 
in an enormous undertaking, in a great adventure.” The 
difficulty about this arises less and less from a contrary atti- 
tude by the West and more and more from the results of 
Communist propaganda which continually inflames_ the 
natural suspicions of the ultra-nationalist moods which have 
swept Asia since the war. 


It is true that the political and other changes recently 
have brought a great desire to make good in the course of 
decades what other countries have done in centuries. With 
this passion goes also the fear that if they do not do this 
they will go down in the struggle for economic survival. 
In India alone the task is tremendous, and it is not made 
very much easier by the necessity that those anxious to 
aid them in their ambitions have to wait for the benefi- 
ciaries to move, and refrain from any “ordering of them 
about.’”’ The democratic approach is doubtless nécessary, 
but even this will not get full results unless there is on 
the side of the politicians in the aided countries, as well 
as in those seeking to help, a common understanding that 
each is out to help the other for the simple reason that 
such a policy is necessary to the well-being of both. 


Mr. Casey described the Colombo Plan as a new ex- 
periment in international diplomacy. But while that is true 
it does seem to be moving far too slowly. Last year’s re- 
sults are much less than had been hoped. Of course, de-— 
velopment programmes have been greatly affected by the 
sudden and steep fall in the prices of commodities on 
which the economy of so many areas is based. Governments 
have had to work with reduced resources, and the grants 
and loans from outside did not exceed £360 million, which 
looks a large sum but in truth is small in relation to the 
vastness of the area and population and the area’s needs. 
The limiting factor is not, however, primarily one of finance, 
for the demand for finance and capital goods has been 
less than expected. But if it is true that the Colombo 
Plan countries have found they cannot effectively employ 
the very large sums envisaged in the first programmes, 
then it seems the planning is deficient. Passion and fer- 
vour and the imaginative approach, as called for by Mr. 
Nehru are all very well, but the spending of capital wisely 
and well is certainly not less important. 


Even if the emphasis in most areas is on the land, as 
perhaps it should be, Japan can be of just as much help 
there, especially in the expansion of rice cultivation ac- 
cording to her own advanced and very successful methods. 
The steady transition of agriculture from the primitive to 
more modern methods, together with the advance of 
secondary industries, seems to be the main line of march 
for most countries in S.E. Asia, with industrialisation in 
countries where the need is the more obvious. To the 
suspicion of the receivers is added the hesitations of the 
giver countries about the security of their investments. But 
chances have always had to be taken in the past and they 
will have to be taken again. The main need is a quickening 
of tempo and an expansion of trade. 
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INDUSTRIALISATION OF MALAYA AND BRITISH CAPITAL 


By D. M. Fenney (Kuala Lumpur) 


(Special to the “Far Eastern Economic Review’’) 


The economic pendulum has reached the end of its 
swing in Malaya. From being a country which was vir- 
tually a sole producer of raw materials, with rubber and 
tin in the van, there is a slow but significant trend towards 
the manufacture of commodities from its primary indus- 
tries. Industrialisation, in the normal sense of the word, 
is coming to this country of 6,000,000 people, a country 
whose main features have been serried ranks of rubber 
trees and clanking tin dredges. 

The trend, normally barely noticeable, has been spot- 
lighted by the opening of two new factories of considerable 
size. One is producing a quarter of the country’s cement 
requirements, the other could go a long way towards meet- 
ing the Malayan demand for vegetable oil products and 
its products are rapidly becoming of major importance 
in a competitive market. 

A logical step, urged by economists for years, the 
production of consumer goods from raw materials on the 
spot has got the support of Government and _ holds 
out promise for the future. Progress since the war has 
been retarded by the state of emergency brought about 
by communist terrorism and the general unpredictable poli- 
tical situation in South East Asia. 

The smaller overseas firms and organisations may still 
be fence sitting in regard to Malaya, for the big capital 
investment to open these factories has come from firms 
with many millions of pounds capital behind them—the 
giant Unilevers concern and, Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers Ltd. But they have given the lead and 
there is every prospect that others will follow. 

Portland Cement have no doubt about their investment. 
Silver haired, distinguished looking “Mr. George Earle, a 
leading British industrialist and chairman of Portland 
Cement, commented when he was in Malaya for the opening 
of the new cement factory, “In general I would be willing 
to recommend Malaya as a place for the investment of Bri- 
tish capital.”” His only reservation was that he would feel 
happier if the food position in Malaya, a country which 
produces less than half the rice it needs, was easier. 

From Government there has been a clear lead, given in 
characteristic style by General Templer, the High Commis- 
sioner. Speaking at the opening of the new cement factory 
he said that it was “just what Malaya needed” and demon- 
strated the returning confidence of British interests in the 
future of Malaya. 

He spoke against a backdrop of jungle covered hills 
which once hid large gangs of communist terrorists. There 
was none around to see the opening of the factory on 
ground over which they once roamed with little hindrance. 
They had been hard and frequently hit by the security 
forces. 

General Templer said, “There has been a tendency, 
perhaps a natural one, among some in Malaya to emphasise 
the possible dangers of investment in Malaya and to make 
them appear larger than life, to obscure people’s apprecia- 
tion of the real and practical advantages to be gained 
from 

At the opening of the Lever Bros. factory, General 
Templer urged British firms to consider seriously where and 
how they could contribute to the development of secondary 
industries in Malaya. “With their resources, wide fields 
of interest and experience, they are certainly well equipped 
to do so,” he said. “The record of British capital in 
Malaya is long and honourable.” 


— 


The first of the two new factories to be opened was 
the Lever Bros. concern on the outskirts of Kuala Lumpur, 
the capital of the Federation of Malaya. 
000,000, it is now consuming 15,000 tons of Malayan 
vegetable oil and wood a year and is working at full speed 
after its opening last Christmas. It is expected that at 
the end of this year 22,000 tons of laundry and toilet soap, 
glycerine, margarine, vegetable ghee, shortening fat and 
cooking oils will have been rolled out of its gates. 

The factory was opened five years after the project 
was first mooted. Difficulty in getting materials, not fear 
of communism, delayed the start of construction during 
the Korean War period. The factory is meeting one of 
General Templer’s main demands of industries opening 
in Malaya. It is producing materials of the highest quality 
“capable of comparison with those of the same class else- 
where.” 

The main raw materials needed in the factory are 
almost on the doorstep, vegetable oil from oil palm estates 
and wood for packing cases from Malayan forests. There 
is an ample supply of electrical power. 

-Levers estimate that Malaya is one of the cleanest 
countries in the Far East (six pounds of soap is used by 
every Malayan yearly), a factor they took into considera- 
tion when planning their South East Asian factory. Further 
expansion may take place as the factories’ products find 
their way into the markets of other countries such as 
Indonesia, Siam, Indochina and elsewhere. At present they 
are slowly permeating the Malayan market. 

The second factory, for the production of cement, 
was opened at Rawang, 17 miles from Kuala Lumpur, in 
July this year. It is within a stone’s throw of the richest 
accessible limestone layer known in Malaya. The limestone 
is 80 feet below the surface and 200 feet thick. There 
is enough limestone present, it is estimated, to last for 
60 years at the factory’s present production of 100,000 
tons a year. 

The M$10,000,000 factory was built out of $5,000,000 
subscribed by the Associated Portland Cement and $5,000,- 
000 capital subscribed locally. The factory was first moot- 
ed in 1930 when the limestone deposit was located. Work 
started in the middle of 1951 and, after delays imposed by 
the shortage of steel and other materials, completed this 
year. An ample supply of electrical power, a supply of fuel 
and shale from Malayan Collieries, the coal mine a few 
miles away, made Rawang an ideal site. 

Although the cement produced is not markedly lower 
in price than the imported product, it is expected that re- 
ductions may be made later. One of the advantages claimed 
by the manufacturers is the supply of fresh cement of 
excellent quality whose usefulness has not been limited by 
the long sea voyage’ from Britain. It is probable that in time 
production will be expanded. There is little fear of a 
shortage of raw materials; there are many other known 
deposits of limestone, some near to the present factory. 

Though the two new factories have caught the public 
eye there are already many other secondary consumer in- 
dustries in Malaya, most still in their infancy. Typical of 
these is the largely Chinese-owned tyre industry, producing 
bicycle, motor and lorry tyres from Malayan rubber. There 
is an obvious future for this industry which has already 
made big advances in the bicycle tyre market, producing 
an article which is as cheap and as durable as the im- 
ported tyre. With motor tyres there has been strong com- 
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REVIEW OF PHILIPPINE BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN 1952 


By Bonifacio A. Quiaoti 


The overseas trade of the Philippines for 1952 was 
less than that of 1951 by over two million pesos, with im- 
ports and exports both at lower levels and having a bigger 
imbalance of 147,411,437 pesos. Trading on export staples 
has been generally weak on copra and coconut oil with re- 
coveries in the last quarter; weak on hemp, featured by 
a new low in the average quotation of P.43.84 per picul; 
rather firm on sugar; and generally declining on leaf tobacco. 
Increased standardization activities confirm a decline in the 
copra trade, specifically. Production was off on copra and 
abaca. The recession in exportation has to some extent 
also affected adversely the international reserve of the 
country. 

Prices in domestic trading followed a deflationary trend 
on abundance of supply of locally-produced items, parti- 
cularly foodstuffs, despite adverse weather conditions. A 
predicted shortage of rice was forestalled by importations 
for Government distribution. 

Acceleration of manufacturing is reflected by big in- 
creases in the monthly production of electric power. Big 
boosts were given to local industrialization by MSA allot- 
ments, Export-Import Bank loan for power projects and 
technical assistance agreements with the UN and FAO. Ex- 
pansion in the manufacture of cigarettes, yarn and cement 
was evident, while new vital enterprises for the local pro- 
duction of commercial containers, cement, steel products and 
coconut oil were put up. Development of household indus- 
tries has been intensified by UN and MSA assistance, govern- 
ment surveys, PRISCO training projects and organization 
of cottage craftsmen. 

Investment trends show an ascendancy 
capital in merchandising and manufacturing. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Philippine foreign trade was on the decline during the 
calendar year 1952, as reflected by an aggregate external 
trade of P.1,557,036,275, of which 852,223,856 represented 


of domestic 


imports and 704,812,419 exports to make for an imbalance 


of 147,411,437 as compared with a trade total for 1951 
of P.1,750,516,663, of which P.959,032,606 represented 


petition from “branded name” foreign imports. Malayan 
lorry tyres are admitted to be inferior in quality to over- 
seas products. | 

Even more promising is the rubber shoe industry which 
recently fought off strong competition from Japan and is 
now contriving to keep its head above water despite violent 
fluctuations in price when large foreign imports are made 
into the country. 

Local production of consumer goods has raised the 
question of some form of protection for Malayan manufac- 
turers, particularly in regard to imported rubber shoes, 
tyres and other rubber products. Manufacturers protest 
that they are unable to budget ahead because of the danger 
of “dumping”? by overseas producers at cut throat prices. 
The result, they claim, is general inefficiency and an inability 
to sell at a steady price. They are also grieved by the 
fact that while other countries may sell reasonably freely 
in Malaya, manufacturers here meet tariffs and trade walls 
when they attempt to sell their goods overseas, Australia 
being a case in point. 

As yet the rubber manufacturers are still largely un- 
satisfied but for them trade protection in some form is pro- 
bably only a matter of time and perhaps politics. Indus- 
trialisation has come to stay in Malaya and it is a reasonable 
assumption that some form of trade.protection cannot be 
far behind. 


imports and P.831,484,057 exports, resulting in an unfavor- 
able balance for that year of P.127,548,549.. 

New bans on importation to favor local production 
enterprises, especially in manufacturing, accounted for the 
reduction of the whole-year importation in comparison with 
that of 1951. There were, nevertheless, increased pur- 
chases abroad of mineral oils (petroleum products); 
machinery and parts (except agricultural and electrical) ; 
and rayon and other synthetic textiles so that, with cotton 
and manufactures oecupying first rank, mineral oils jumped 
to second rank from fourth among our principal imports, 
wresting its new position from grains and preparations, which 
slumped down to third. This last position was.vacated by 
iron and steel manufactures, which dropped to fifth in 
place of automobiles, parts and tires, the latter dis- 
placing paper and manufactures, which sagged down to. 
ninth. Machinery, except agricultural and electrical, vault- 
ed up to fourth from ninth position. Rayon and other 
synthetic textiles snatched sixth berth from dairy products 
which now occupies the eight rank, left by chemicals. The 
last item ceased to be one of the ten top imports of the 
country for the year under review. Tobacco and manufac- 
tures in tenth position were not among the ten principal 
imports of the country in the previous year. 


A more precipitate drop in exportation was noted, 
thereby accounting for the big increase in the trade im- 
balance against the country. A significant development in 
this year’s foreign trade, however, is that sugar relegated 
copra to second place as dollar earner for the country. 
Great strides in sugar preduction and favorable price deve- 
lopments abroad, against weak trends and general price 
declines in the overseas copra trade, have favored sugar for 
top position for the first time since copra became premier 
export of the country in the boom of 1947. Abaca has 
generally maintained third rank while base metals and con- 
centrates took fourth rank from coconut oil, which went 
down to the sixth berth vacated by the former. Logs, 
lumber and timber held on to fifth place. Canned pine- 
apples jumped a step up to seventh, which it took from 
desiccated coconut so that the latter had to take eighth 
place. This was left by embroideries, which slumped to 
ninth. Molasses is an impressive newcomer among the 
country’s principal exports of the year in the tenth posi- 
tion. 

As reflection of the slackened trend in the export 
trade, the international reserve dropped from the $304.87 
million, opening level, to $295.8 million as of the end of 
December. The reserve initially dropped precipitately in 
February, when an all-time low in exportation was re- 
corded, and subsequently accumulated increases up to June, 
which were, however, wiped out in the sharp decreases 
during the July-August period. A partial recovery was 
made in September, when another increasing trend was 
started as recoveries were also registered by exports. This 
uptrend held on till the end of November with the brighter 
aspect of exportation. As of the end of December, however, 
the international reserve was still $9.07 below the opening 
level for the year. 


Domestic Trade 


A general recession of retail prices of essential com- 
modities, characterized the year 1952. This is attested to 
by the decline of the BC Price Index, which measures 
weekly changes in the overall cost of 150 selected com- 
modities of general demand. At the average level of 234.90 
this year, the index was 22.74 points less than the 1951 
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average, but 8.61 points above the lowest postwar average 

of 226.29 recorded in 1949. | 
At the 1952 index level of 234.90, the Philippine peso 

can purchase such necessities of life as food, clothing, 


footwear, fuel, construction materials, etc., at the equiva-— 


lent of about 43 centavos of its prewar counterpart. This 
goods-exchange value is five centavos more than the 1951 
equivalent of the peso. 

Supply of prime commodities had been satisfactorily 
adequate, but for a reduction of locally-produced commodi- 
ties as an aftermath of typhoons and floods in many pro- 
ducing sectors and Manila and environs. This is reflected 
by the rapid decline of the index during the first three 
months of the year, followed by a gradual loss of reces- 
sion momentum up to the middle of the third quarter on 
more stable trading, when the lowest index of 229.87 was 
registered in August, and finally by fluctuations on a slightly 
higher plane until a level of 234.77 was reached during 
December. The increasing trend towards the close of the 
year indicates accelerated consumer buying towards Christ- 
mas, which boosted the retail trade in Manila and pre- 
cipitated price increases among essential items. 

Government importation of rice for the NARIC suc- 
ceeded in forestalling the shortage that was expected since 
the turn of the year, when damage by typhoons, drought 
and plant pests was seen to have greatly affected the pos- 
sible rice supply. Coupled with rigid enforcement of price 
ceilings, liberal distribution by NARIC of the imported 
cereal cut short speculative maneuvers among palay buyers, 
which had a firming effect on the Manila rice market, so 
that the price of the milled cereal had gradually risen to 
the year’s high of P26.00-26.50 per 56-kilo sack of first- 
class macan and P25.30-P25.50 for second in August from 
opening levels of P21.00-21.50 and P20.00-20.50, respective- 
ly. As supply eased with receipts of importations and local 
cereal from southern production sectors, particularly Min- 
danao, the price took up the recessive course till the third 
week of December, when prices registered at P21.50-22.00 
for first-class macan and P20.50-21.00 for second. Macan, 
new crop, which appeared in the market at about the end 
of November closed 20 centavos higher than the quotation 
of P18.50-19.00 in the third week of December, when it 
declined from the opening quotation of P20.00-20.50 per 
sack of 56 kilos. 


Export Staples 


Copra—A generally weaker market for copra than in 
the previous year was had in 1952, with prices pursuing a 
downward course and averaging P24.73 per 100 kilos, 
resecada basis, in Manila, or a decrease of P11.29 from 
the 1951 average of P36.02. 

The local market was in a protracted stalemate during 
the first nine months, with prices commencing at P28.00- 
29.00 per 100 kilos and dropping to as low as P17.00-18.00 
in April. In the last quarter, specifically in November, a 
brighter aspect governed the market, which rose up from 
lassitude as Philippine copra strengthened abroad with short- 
covering of big speculators among European buyers. Local 
prices went up to P38.00-39.00, gradually receded till they 
reached down to, P30.00-31.00, and then recovered substan- 
tially to close at P37.50-38.50. 

Absence of buying support in Europe and slower buy- 
ing by the United States had been responsible for the slack- 
ness of the copra trade during the first three quarters. The 
rapid recoveries staged towards the close of the year, on 
the other hand, are generally attributed to recurrence of 
uneasiness over the world situation and the psychological 
influence of typhoon damage on coconuts in Philippine pro- 
ducing centres. U.S. and European purchases expanded, 
interests in Japan widened and prices went up to as high 
as $215.00, subsiding in the first fortnight of December to 
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$180.00 only to recover to $230.00 at the close of the 
year. This trend of prices in the closing quarter is op- 
posed to the slackening from an opening level in the U.S. 
of $165.00-170.00 to the lowest price for the year of $107.50, 
in April, followed by a recovery to $150.00-152.50 towards 
the close of the third quarter. 

. The trend of copra prices for the year contrasts with 
the generally declining course in 1951 from an opening 
level of $230.00 to $180.00 at the close. : 

Coconut oil—In line with the copra market and the 
market for fats and oils, crude coconut oil in the American 
market ruled generally weak during the first nine months 
of the year but strengthened during the rest of the year. 
Prices commenced at 12% cents but went up to 16 cents 
at the end of December after having receded to as low as 
10% cents at the end of June. 

Locally, prices in Manila commenced at P0.59-0.60 per 
kilo and increased to P0.66-0.67 at the close after a reces- 
sion to as low as P0.35-0.386. The average price for the 
year of crude coconut oil in Manila was P0.46, against 
P0.69 in 1951. 

Hemp—tThe local hemp trade in 1952 is a complete 
reversal of the trading set-up in 1951. This year’s trade 
opened weak and easy, declining to the lowest monthly 
average in five years of P34.82 per picul registered in 
August and recovering only in October to close at prices 
very much lower than the closing quotation in 1951, so 
as to average P43.84 on the basis of J] Davao and Non- 
Davao. This is a new low since 1948 and is less by 
$21.65 than the average in 1951 of P65.49, which is con- 
sidered the peak in hemp prices since its introduction into 
the trade. Hemp trading in 1951 was generally firm and 
was supported by huge demand for the stockpiling and 
rearmament program abroad. The volume of business to- 
wards this year’s close, however, exceeded that at the close 
of 1951. Stepped-up production of US cordage manufac- 
turers, who were anxious to cut down on their importation 
of our own cordage but who still would utilize Manila hemp 
of acknowledged unsurpassed quality, accounted for the 
improvement in hemp trading in the last quarter. This is 
in addition to the influence of steady demand in South 
Africa and the steady resumption of the P. I-Japan trade. 

Huge increase in the production of competing fibers, 
especially sisal, which compares favorably in price with 
Philippine hemp; dollar difficulties in many countries; and 
apathy of U.S. buyers who claim that prices of Philippine 
hemp are high were factors causing the decline during the 
‘year of the flourishing hemp industry of the country. How- 
ever, gradual contraction of supply in the hands of local 
exporters and holders towards the close of the year, on 
account of typhoon destructions and the temporary switch 
by planters to short-period crops in mid-year, lent firmness 
to the market in the closing months. 

Sugar—tTrading in raw sugar in the New York market 
during the 12-month period of 1952 was irregular with 
prices, however, steady at higher level compared with trad- 
ing during the same period last year. Raw values quota- 
tion in New York for 1952 was 6.26c, against 6.05c in 
1951. In January and February, the market was weak due 
to seasonal selling pressure with prices pursuing a down- 
ward course. Values recovered substantially, however, in 
March due to broadened demand and labor troubles in 
Puerto Rico. This uptrend in prices was halted due to 
the weaker tone of the world market as a consequence of 
accumulating evidence of a record Cuban crop. Prices 
started to recede up to the early part of June, but sub- 
sequently hardened as a result of stevedoring strikes and, 
to some extent, of the announcement of a cutback sugar 
production by Cuba to 5,000,000 Spanish long tons in 1953. 
Thereafter, prices steadily increased, interrupted only by 
brief weakness, up to November with the rapidly declining 
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U.S. domestic quota. It must be noted, however, that prices 
in the local market in November were comparatively higher 
than in New York. This was due to the fact that the 
freight rate of sugar from the Philippines to the United 
States has been reduced to $12.00 per ton, n.w.d. At the 
close of the year, quotations for export sugar locally were 
nominal at P1i4.20, against an opening quotation of P13.05, 
per picul, Victorias basis. 

Leaf tobacco—The year 1952 found the leaf tobacco 
market on a general decline owing to slack demand, both 
here and abroad, in the presence of plentiful supply. Prices 
pursued a downward course, generally, opening at P28.38 per 
quintal of 46 kilos, all kinds, liso 1-5, and closing at 
P19.78, so that the average for the year at P23.39 indicates 
a decrease of P17.69 from that of 1951 at P41.08. Im- 
provement in the market was noted only towards the close 
of the year and improved buying activities here and abroad 
in preparation for the Christmas holidays. 


Standardization of Philippine Exports 

Inspection activities during the year by the Bureau 
of Commerce export inspectors resulted in the certification 
for the export trade of an aggregate of 676,662.86 long 
tons of copra declared at a total value of P203,720,571.16; 
469,163.10 kilos of commercial shells worth P1,055,200.74; 
856,190 poles of unsplit rattan valued at P897,435.00; 322 
bales of kapok with declared value of P21,368.08; 227,690 
kilos of Manila copal with valuation of P107,366.37; and 
8.558 kilos of Manila elemi valued at P4,289.92. On all 
of these products declared as acceptable standard for ex- 
port shipment, government revenues in the form of in- 
spection and certification fees totaling P419,889.23 were 
collected. | 

Against the above-mentioned certificates were those in 
1951 of 760,478.80 long tons of copra, 518,648.5 kilos of 
shells, 789,242 rattan poles, 240 bales of kapok and none 
of gum elemi and copal, these last two being not subject 
to standard zation orders then. Inspection and certifica- 
tion fees charged on the standardized products in 1951 
amounted to the total sum of P437,001.63. 

These figures on standardization~confirm the general 
decline in exportation, especially of copra, during the year. 


PRODUCTION 

Agricultural production for the crop year 1952, ending 
June 30, showed generally substantial improvement except 
in the case of two major exports, copra and abaca. Pro- 
duction of foodstuffs and articles for local consumption 
exceeded that in each of all previous years, including pre- 
war. 


Agricultural Exports—A low output of 850,000 metric 
tons of copra in the 1952 crop year is a drop of 20.7% from 
the 1951 production of 1,071,880 metric tons. A _ total 
output of 887,319 bales of abaca produced in 1952 com- 
pares unfavorably with whole-year balings of 997,593 in 
1951. Low prices and mosaic infestation accounted for the 
reduced output. An MSA-PHILCUSA abaca program is 
now helping the industry. 

Production of sugar, however, is substantial at 952,544 
metric tons for the crop year, against 848,398 from the 
1951 crop. For the 1952-53 crop year, an estimated total 
sugar production of 1,333,573 short tons is predicted. This 
will exceed, for the first time since liberation, by over 
100,000 short tons the required production of 1,231,955 
short tons, comprising the total export quota to the US. 
of 952,000 short tons, and the increased domestic quota 
of 279,955 short tons. 
| Leaf tobacco output for the calendar year, still tenta- 
tive, totals 23,990 metric tons against 32,500 in 1951. 


Forestry—Production of timber at 983,464,356.60 bd. 
ft., preliminary for 1952 up to October, compares with 
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1,351,400,000 bd. ft. in 1951. Lumber production for 1952 
as of September reached 337,522,219 bd. ft. 

Mining——Tentative estimated value of mineral produc- 
tion totaling P89,446,689 of both metallics and non-metallics 
compares with a production value of P116,680,431 in the 
previous year. 

Foodstuffs—Of foodstuffs, which were in good supply 
owing more to improved yield rather than to increased 
acreage, rice production at the preliminary estimate of 
2,829,920 metric tons already exceeded the 1951 produce of 
2,616,300 metric tons. An increase is also seen in the 
production of corn and of beans, vegetables, peanuts and 
root crops, yields of which were more this year than in 1951 
by 25.9% and 56-100%, respectively. Stepped-up produc- 
tion of principal food crops, despite adverse weather, was 
greatly helped by Government and MSA efforts, most signi- 
ficant of which were the distribution of fertilizers, setting 
up of irrigation pumps, the increase of breeding animals 
and soil classification and conservation. 

Total production of fishery products during the first 
half-year amounting to 355,106 metric tons points to a 
considerable increase during the whole year over the 1951 
output of only 295,576 metric tons. Impetus to the ac- 
celerated production of fish products was lent by reduction 
of fish products imports and bigger government aid to the 
development of inland fishing in the form of an intensified 
campaign by the Bureau of Fisheries, which sent out tech- 
nical men to help fishpond owners construct more fisheries. 

Increased chicken and cattle importation for breeding 
purposes accounted primarily for a continued augmentation 
of the animal population of the country. The increased 
poultry and livestock population resulted in more meat, 
poultry and dairy products for the country, which were up 
in 1952 by 6.1% in the case of meat and poultry and 12% 
in the case of dairy products. | 

Manufacturing—Securities and Exchange Commission 
registrations in 1952 of manufacturing corporations and 
partnerships numbered 170. The industrial firms establish- 
ed during the year include those engaged in the manufac- 
ture of glass, hollow blocks, rock asphalt, metal products, 
yarns, bags and kitchen utensils. Biggest expansion was 
seen in cigarette manufacture, which created good demand 
for local leaf tobacco as well as for the imported raw 
tobacco. Slight increases of 3.5% and 3.7% were noted in 
the production of cement and yarn, respectively, although 
domestic demand for these items was strong. The limited 
output of these commodities was mainly due to small capa- 
cities of their machineries. 

Among the big manufacturing enterprises that started 
to operate during the year in the country are Coconut 
Processes, Inc., for the extraction of oil from the fresh 
meat of the coconut; the steel smelting and rolling mill 
of the Maroelo Steel Corporation; the cement factory of 
the Philippine Portland Cement Company, Inc., which has 
an annual capacity of 900,000 94-lb. bags of the building 
materials; the Industrial Textiles Manufacturing Company 
of the Philippines, for the manufacture of bags out of 
jute and kenaf; and a jute bag factory in Binalbagan, Oc- 
cidental Negros, which province is probably the biggest bag 
consumer in the country because of its sugar industry. 

Important developments in Philippine government and 
external aid, especially from U.S. Mutual Security Agency, 
to local industrialization were the purchase of a P400,000 
kenaf mill for stripping abaca and weaving jute bags and 
sacks at the ERCOR project in Mindanao, which is ex- 
pected to eventually fill the country’s annual requirement 
of 57,000,000 sacks; the signing of an agreement between 
the United Nations and the Philippine government for 
technital assistance to this country on ceramics; approval 
by the Council of State of a PHILCUSA-MSA program re- 
quiring the establishment of an industrial “guarantee loan 
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fund” to encourage the development of local industrial -and 
agricultural enterprises; banning by executive order of the 
President of locally-produced industrial items like slide 
fasteners, mounted zipper chains and cotton weaving yarns; 
approval by PHILCUSA of a Pi40,000,000 Philippine econo- 
mic development program with MSA aid for the fiscal 
year 1952-1953; signing of the Philippine-FAO Agreement 
on technical assistance to the country’s pulp and paper 
industry; and the completion of the Quirino Labor Hospital, 
which is designed for the welfare of the labor elements. 

An index to expanded manufacturing activity during 
the year is the increasing trend in the production of electric 
fluid. With the output of the Manila Electric Company, 
which includes electric energy bought from the National 
Power Corporation, for December only partially estimated 
at a record high of 50,494,000 KWH, the highest monthly 
record in the history of the power firm, the 1952 production 
so far already amounted to 557,297,446 KWH, as compared 
with 497,211,000 KWH for the entire period of 1951. 

The power development program of the country, com- 
plete implementation of which is eagerly anticipated as con- 
tributive to a tremendous acceleration of local manufac- 
turing, was greatly boosted during the year by the approval 
of an Export-Import Bank loan of $20,000,000 for the Am- 
buklao project in Luzon; and by the approval by the US. 
Government of priority rating for materials and equipment 
needed by the Maria Cristina power and pyrite projects. 

Household industries of the country received greater 
stimulus during the year through promotional campaigns by 
the Department of Commerce and Industry and the Bureau 
of Commerce, which took form in the annual observance 
of Made-in-the-Philippines Products Week and the revival 
of the floating and rolling expositions. The weaving indus- 
try, particularly, received greater emphasis through the 
training work being undertaken by the PRISCO and through 
the formation of the United Textiles Homeweaving Associa- 
tion of Ilocano cloth weavers, in which 100,000 persons 
are engaged. 

The Philippines International Fair of 1953 is expected 
to give a big push to local industrialization along heavy as 
well as minor industrial lines by the depiction of industrial 
strides already made locally. 


INVESTMENTS 


A very slight downtrend was noted during 1952 as to 


number as well as amount of investment of firms registered. 
SEC registrations during the year numbered 1,214 firms, 
of which 448 are corporations having an aggregate au- 
thorized capitalization of P166,695,500 with P33,402,367.86 
paid in while 766 are partnerships with a total capitaliza- 
tion of P32,693,790.64, all such registered entities making 
a total capital investment of P66,096,058.00. Against these 
1952 figures are 1951’s 1,247 firms, of which 519 are cor- 
porations and 728 partnerships, all having an aggregate 
capitalization of P66,498,561.50 paid in. 

Of the different enterprises engaged in during 1952, 
manufacturing ranked prominently with a total investment 
of P29,755,861.13 by 170 firms, against P12,194,108 in- 
vested by 224 such firms in 1951. " 

A decrease in domestic capital participation took place 
during the year. Of the 1,214 SEC registered firms, 698 
are controlled by Filipino capital amounting to $40,567,- 
477.90, against 752 controlled by Filipino capital in the 
amount of P35,826,922.27 in 1951; 449 by Chinese with 
capital of P22,788,357.90, against 432 in 1951 with capital 
of P72,017,996.87; 21 by Americans with capital of 
P695,400, against 21 in 1951 with capital of P805,090.87; 
and 51 by other nationalities with capital of P2,044,922.20, 
against 62 in 1951 with capital of P2,989,551.49. Ninety- 
one Filipino firms control P24,930,500 of the manufacturing 
investments of the year. 
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In the registrations by the Bureau of Commerce of 
private merchants and business names, the prominence of 
Filipino capital is also very evident. In the case of private 
merchants registered during 1952 with aggregate capital 
investments of P37,765,195.49, Filipino interests controlled 
P20,798,771.24; Chinese, P6,458,625.65; Americans, P400,- 
000.00; and interests of other nationalities, P107,798.60. In 
the case of business names registrations, which involved 
capital investments aggregating P196,600,079.63, Filipino in- 
terests controlled P124,956,272.82; Chinese, P52,698,523.89; 
Americans, P15,690,689.53; and interests of all other na- 
tionalities; P3,254,593.39. 

Original registrations of business names in the whole- 
year period of 1952 numbered 6,022, of which 3,819 per- 
tained to Filipinos, 2,043 to Chinese, 34 to Americans and 
126 to all other nationals, as compared with 6,704 business 
names registered in 1951, which pertained to 3,975 Fili- 
pinos, 2,504 Chinese, 61 Americans and 164 nationals of 
other countries. Registrations of private merchants reach- 
ed the total of 1,315 in 1952, of which 941 represented 
Filipino merchants, 367 Chinese, one American and seven 
merchants of all other nationalities, as against 2,334 re- 
gistrations in 1951 representing 1,542 Filipino merchants, 
762 Chinese, 10 Americans and 20 merchants of all other 
nationalities. This comparison indicates a general down- 
trend in business registration by the Bureau of Commerce, 
except in the case of foreign corporations, 14 of which were 
registered during the year for operation in the country, 
against 13 in 1951. 

Efforts of the Markets Division of the Bureau of Com- 
merce in the enforcement of the General Bonded Warehouse 
Law enabled the Bureau of Commerce to issue 2,100 licenses 
to 1,871 Filipinos, 224 Chinese and 5 Americans to engage 
in the business of receiving commodities for deposit and/or 
milling, compared to 1,835 licenses in 1951. The Bureau 
collected the amount of P35,206.94 covering license fees, 
not including the value of documentary stamps attached to 
the application and license certificates amounting to 
P1,260.00, compared with only _$27,476.71 collected as 
license fees in 1951. 

Bonds under custody of the Bureau amounted to 
P6,691,432.01, itemized as follows: cash bond—P105,498.50; 
real estate mortgage bond—P552,091.21; and surety bond— 
P6,033,842.30. Fire insurance held in trust by this Office 
is worth P16,893,917.00. 

The mills and bonded warehouses licensed in 1952 have 
aggregate authorized capacity of 850,000 sacks of palay, 
1,240 piculs of sugar plus another P2,100,000.00 worth of 
sugar, 500 tons of copra 72,000 board feet of lumber and 
P8,676,600.00 worth of general merchandise. 

Seen as incentive to greater Filipino participation in 
local business, especially in the retail trade, is the imple- 
mentation of the provisions of the Import Control Law 
(Republic Act No. 650), which makes imperative the setting 
aside exclusively for Filipino nationals of fifty per cent of 
all importations of foreign goods for sale in the country. 
In addition, intensive campaigns by various government 
agencies for increased Filipino participation in domestic 
trading have been well responded to by local businessmen, 
who have already established businesses of their own as a 
consequence. A highlight of the campaign work of govern- 
ment entities along this line is the organization during the 
year of the United Filipino Retailers and Cooperative As- 
sociation, Inc. (UNIFIRCA), which seeks to unite all Fili- 
pino merchants, particularly retailers, in order to present 
a solid front against alien competition. The Bureau of Com- 
merce, which encouraged and actively supported the organi- 
zation of this national body, also succeeded in organizing 
102. smaller retailers’ associations in Manila and the pro- 
vinces, which have a total membership of 3,084. Many of 
these lesser retailers’ organizations have affiliated themselves 
with the UNIFIRCA. 
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ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. Kann (Los Angeles) 


(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


Motion Picture Stocks 


It was in 1946, when cinema amusement shares reached 
their top. But since then they declined in price and went 
to unbelievable low levels. The reasons advanced for this 
action were, firstly, competition brought about by television, 
and, secondly, the production of pictures which did not 
appeal to the public. Special endeavors were made by 
picture producers to obtain the return of the theatre-going 
public to patronize cinema shows to a_ greater’ extent. 
Meanwhile anti-trust laws forced the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers to look for added attractions which would lure the 
public back to the theatres. As a result of such tenden- 
cies remarkable innovations were introduced, as is witnessed 
by Cinescope, Cinerama and 3-dimensional films. 


These novelties result in better perspective and better 
sound reproduction; nevertheless stocks of motion picture 
producing enterprises, as well as exhibiting concerns, have 
been poor market performers, though operating results for 
1953 will be better than in the preceding year. Actually 
cinema stocks as a group are now 60% below their 1946 
high. In analyzing the motion picture stocks situation, 
Messrs. Hemphill, Noyes & Co., members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, arrive at the following picture: 


The entire picture industry is studded with wide fluc- 
tuations in operating results, as well as erratic market 
performances. Notwithstanding the fact that there have 
been some periods of excellent earnings and above average 
market performances, few of the common stocks have 
proven a satisfactory long-term investment. Since about 
1947 the industry has been plagued with a number of un- 
usual difficulties and new problems, as foreign exchange 
restriction, anti-trust legislation, the advent of television 
and sundry three-dimensional techniques. As a conse- 
quence business fell off continuously. Sharp cuts in ex- 
penditures have helped producing companies to obtain better 
results in 1953, but the risks involved in holding such stocks 
have not been ameliorated, so that it is advisable to practice 
avoidance of most of the common cinema stocks. 


A brief review of the record in recent years may be 
helpful in appraising the near-term speculative potential. 
In the depression of the 1930ies the industry was hard hit. 
However, it enjoyed a rapid recovery and growth in revenues 
after 1935; from then on the share quotations rose, until 
they reached their zenith in 1946. But, early in 1947, it 
became evident that a combination of circumstances would 
reverse the mounting trend and bring lower earnings for 
the industry. In August, 1947, Great Britain imposed a 
prohibitive tax on the earnings of United States pictures 
displaying in England; income from other foreign coun- 
tries was also adversely affected by currency exchange 
restrictions. Furthermore, movie attendance in America 
started to decline, perhaps due to consumer resistance to 
advanced admission prices, but also owing to a number of 
picture releases which failed to have the anticipated box 
office appeal: The industry, often noted for extravagance, 
had allowed costs to advance sharply, especially production 
expenses. 


As a consequence, the industry was faced with sharply 
reduced revenues and film inventories largely comprised of 
high cost productions. Although from 1948 onward, all 
major producers established economy programs which were 


successful in paring production costs; the benefits of these 
lower costs were not immediately available because of con- 
tinuing amortization charges against prior high-cost films. 
By the close of 1949 film production cost had been brought 
under better control and a compromise had been reached 
with England concerning United States film earnings in that 
country. However, other problems then arose to confront 
the industry, mainly the birth of television and Federal 
anti-trust legislation. The latter required segregation of 
film production and film exhibition properties. Meanwhile, 
some progress has been made in the integration of tele- 
vision with motion pictures; but this is not too secure and 
certain. 


Cinerama’s three-dimensional films had an enthusiastic 
reception last year; but the use of polaroid glasses is not 
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The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China was incorporated 
in England by Royal Charter on 29th December, 1853, and during the 
ensuing century its system of Branches has been progressively extended 
to most centres of commercial importance throughout Southern and 
South Eastern Asia and the Far East. At all these Branches a complete 
banking service is available and, in particular, facilities are provided 
for the financing of international trade in co-operation with the Bank’s 
offices in the United Kingdom, its Agencies in New York and Hamburg, 
and a world-wide range of Banking correspondents. 


Head Office : 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


For One Hundred Years the Standard Bearer 
a, the British Financial Tradition in the East. 


HONG KONG BRANCH: 3 QUEEN’S ROAD, CENTRAL, VICT ORIA. 
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popular. 20th Century Fox made a radical departure from _ television broadcasting, several of the motion picture com- 
the conventional movie by committing itself to the produc- panies will participate in the growth of television. to b 
tion of pictures in Cinema-Scope, a wide angle lens process sys ; ; : We 
used on an extremely wide screen and accompanied by Summarizing, it might be stated that the past erratic State 
stereophonic sound which gives the viewer the impression Tecord of the motion picture industry and the need of mak- 
that the sound comes from where it actually originated. '™g large investments in productions which may or may Cotto: 
Various large producing companies have arranged with 20th 0t appeal to the fluctuating tastes of the public make Soya 
Century Fox to use its process, so for instance, Loews and Ny investment in a motion picture common stock a highly Linses 
Warner Bros. Seemingly it is the policy of cinema pro- speculative investment. Similarly, the eventual effect of 
ducing companies to go in for fewer pictures, but with television cannot yet be accurately measured. ceili 
greater worth Such pictures, it is The following tabulation (coming from the Research 
should have much longer continual runs, not being subject Dept. ot Hemphill, Noyes & Co.) sets forth comparative ings 
to frequent changes. _ data for seven of the leading film production companies, wre 

It is a wellknown fact that some of the leading motion four of the theatre companies, and Loew’s Inc., which latter sy. 
picture companies have acquired interests in the television has not yet accomplished the divestment of its theatres. rl q 
industry, and it is possible that through these investments For the time being it appears that Paramount Pictures 
and the prospective wide scale use of motion pictures for is the most promising issue. an 

cons 
Price 
Average Earnings xX Mid! 
1939 1942 1946 Earnings Ind. Recent 1952 Approx. 192: 
. 1941 1945 1950 1951 1952 Div. Price Earns. Yield Sper 
PICTURE COMPANIES 
 gpot 
Columbia Pictures Ao ..ceeeeceeesevencnes $0.27 $2.92 , $2.92 $1.86 $0.80 $0.25¢ 15% 19.1 1.6% wet 
1.09b 2.36 3.73 2.33 2.52 2.00 27 10.7 7.4 
N.A. N.A di .24¢ 0.09 d2. 60 0 3 — sala 
0.10 0.29 0.06 0.14 0.20 0 3 15.0 
*Twentieth Century .......cecseeecceecces N.A. N.A. 1.41f 0.77 1.18 1.00 16 13.5 6.2% Iten 
3.57 5.46 0.91 2.11 2.165 1.00 16 7.4 6.2 
N.A. N.A 1.22 2.58 2.86 1.20 11% 4.1 10.2 of 
THBATRE COMPANIES 
*Amer. Broad-Paramount N.A. 1.93 4.95 3.24 2.11 1.00 6.7 7.1% the 
National Theatres N.A. N.A. 2.97f 0.79 0.54 0.30 6 11.1 5.0 
viva N.A. N.A. 0.82¢ 0.34 0.26 0 3% 13.4 
N.A. 1.12 2.85 0.77 0.06 0 10 16.7 — won 
less 
PICTURE AND THEATRE COMPANY 
bee 
*—-Pro forma figures included Cos 
b—Two years 1940-41 average fro) 
c-——Three years 1948-50 average Par 
d—Deficit 
f—Four years 1947-50 average 
g—Plus Stock resi 
h—Fiscal year ended June 30; Company recently reported that earnings in 52 weeks ended June 30, 1953 were equal to 99 cents te 
per common share. © 
Detergents ; of the population. Earnings are believed to be maintained 

Since about 1947 considerable expansion in the sale !™ 1904. Here are some views of “United pasness Ser- 
of synthetic detergents has been an outstanding develop- Vice” regarding some of the manufacturers: 
ment in the soap industry of this country. Prior to world , , , 
war II the soap substitute was used chiefly in the textile 
industry, writes “United Business Service’’. But when P 

, detergent field and its Ajax cleanser (high detergent. con- 
packaged powders were introduced for household purposes, , 
ats d trati f th oe tent) is first in the foaming cleanser market. The com- _ 
th 789 of. per share in 1953 assure continuance of the present 
50 cents quarterly dividend, plus an annual 5% stock divi- 

The detergent situation is dominated by the big soap end. Hu 
makers, like Proctor & Gamble, Lever Bros., and Colgate, $4 
who have successfully met all challenges. Major basic in- Proctor & Gamble is the largest producer of detergents ve: 

e of relatively s e prices in contrast to e product. e concern is the world’s largest soap maker Ex 
highly fluctuating prices for animal and vegetable fats and (Ivory, Camay, Duz). Because of increasing dependence on we 
oils used in manufacturing soap. Leading companies are petro-chemicals, rather than highly volatile fats and oils, 
broadening their production of detergents to include bar costs are stabilizing and foreign operations are expanding. 
soap, as well as the liquid product. | The company has paid dividends for 63 years, and its strong CO! 

_ The trend of soap sales, comprising regular and sub- investment quality is reflected in the persistent high price- bil 
stitute products, is steadily upward in line with the growth earnings ratio. Co 


_ ~ > 
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While on the subject of soap it might be of interest 
to briefly investigate vegetable oils in the United States. 
We are dealing here with oil seed crops in the United 
States for 1953: 


Unit Seeds Oil (million lbs) 
thousand tons 6,300 1,800 
million bushels 260 2,600 
million bushels 39 625 


Over the past few years, farm price supports and price 
ceilings on oils and meal have exerted considerable squeeze 
on operating margins. This resulted in a decline in earn- 
ings of vegetable oil producers. Prospects for the current 
season are somewhat better. Now cottonseed oil and soy- 
bean oil are showing greater than expected strength, aided 
by the high price of butter and lard, the major competitive 
food items. For producers of vegetable oils it is of much 
importance to have suitable price conditions for their 
major product—feed meals. The latter have been under 
considerable pressure this year. 

Amongst the industry’s leaders are Archer-Daniels- 
Midland, a concern that has operated at a profit since 
1923. Another important processor of vegetable oils is 
Spencer Kellog, whose earnings record, however, is somewhat 
spotty. Wesson Oil and Snowdrift sells about half of its 
cottonseed oil, but employs the other half for producing 
salad oils, etc. 


Items of General Interest 


According to a report emanating from the Department 
of Labor, more than one-half of the 19 million working 
women in America are married. By 1940 just under 12 
million women were working. As of April of this year 
the United States had 58 million of working age, of whom 
about one-third held jobs. Less than 1% of the working 
women earn $5,000 or more; and more than 80% earn 
less than $2,500 per annum. 

The cost of living is mounting in the United States 
in all directions. The latest addition is found in postage 
to foreign countries. The basic letter rate has for decades 
been 5 cents; from November 2 it is 8 cents for 20 grams. 
Cost of registering a letter for abroad costs now (apart 
from the postage) 55 cents instead of hithertd 40 cents. 
Parcel post has risen some time ago about threefold. 

As I have had occasion to point out so often, business 
results for 1953 are turning out excellently. Here are 
merely a few instances of net profits recorded by some of 
the large concerns for the first 9 months of this year: 
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BANGKOK 


weekly flights every Wednesday 


Flights leaving Hong Kong _ every 
Wednesday at 8 a.m. arrive in 
Bangkok at 12.10 (local time). 
Connecting PAL flights to Karachi, 
Beirut and all Europe leave 
Bangkok at 14.40 the same day. 
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Spanning 34 of the world. 


1953 1952 
$ 35,321,000 $ 7.57 $ 27,610,000 $ 5.81 


The bachelor-millionaire and airplane builder Howard 
Hughes sold his holdings in RKO Theatres Corporation for 
$4,412,845 to a group headed by David J. Greene, an in- 
vestment counsellor of New York City. Hughes received 
$4.75 a share, though quotations on the New York Stock 
Exchange are only $3.87%. In recent years the company 
wes operating at a loss. 


According to the Commerce Department personal in- 
come during September was at the annual rate of $386 
billion, which means it was $9% billion a year ago. 
Construction in course of October was the highest for that 


‘Even commodity prices are going up. 


month in history, and total construction for the first ten 
months of 1953 hit 29.1 billion dollars, which represents a 
7% increase over 1952. Earnings of corporations continue 
excellent, and so are dividends, gratis shares and extras. 
On the other hand, 
business inventories increased by $600 million during 
September to a record high of $78.7 billion. This fact 
caused price cuts in gasolene, in shoes and television sets, 
as well as automatic dishwashers; sugar fell further from 
its already low levels. Competent sources predict that there 
will be no serious downturn in 1954, though there will be 
some production cuts and scattered lay-offs of workers. 
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ECONOMIC LETTER FROM TOKYO 


JAPAN’S RECENT ECONOMIC SITUATION:— The 
Economic Counsel Board called attention to the fact that, 
while Japan’s economic scale has greatly expanded lately, 
her international accounts have been on the adverse since 
autumn last year, despite foreign currency receipts arising 
from special procurement demands by the UN forces in this 
country. Although a slight improvement was made recently 
due to an increase in exports and a decrease in imports and 
invisible trade payments, the future export situation is still 
uneasy, while imports are expected to rise again from this 
autumn. According to the board’s survey, investments in 
industrial equipment increased markedly in electric power 
source deveiopment, cement, electric machines and trans- 
portation. Also noteworthy was the revival of investments 
in consumer goods industries, such as textiles, foodstuffs, 
medicines, printing and publishing as well as wholesale and 
retail businesses. The increased investments are designed 
to make good the deficiency in equipment, to raise the 
quality of products or rate of labor efficiency among others, 
but there is also a tendency towards dual investments in- 
tended merely for the sake of competition among the enter- 
prisers themselves. 


FIRM POLICY FOR CURRENCY STABILIZATION :— 
The Government announced that stabilization of the value 
of currency will form the key in formulating future financial 
and economic policies. The need of currency stabilization is 
nothing new. Then, why is the Government to take up the 
issue at present as its fundamental policy? There is reason 
to believe that the announcement reflects the Government’s 
awareness of mistakes committed in its financial and econo- 
mic policies during the past few years, which have brought 
on the inflationary trend today. Mere expression of a wish 
for stable currency has no positive meaning. Efforts should 
be made not only to prevent further price rises, but also 
to lower the domestic price level to the international 
standard. It is easy to speak about currency stabilization, 
but a firm determination is needed to carry out the task 
especially in this country which has long been accustomed 
to inflation. The people should also be well aware that 
no country can accomplish such an important task of cur- 
rency stabilization without considerable frictions. 


PROVISONAL ACCESSION TO GATT:— Although 


ohly provisional, Japan’s accession to GATT is welcome in 
that it will help remove various disadvantages this country 
has been forced to endure in international trade. It must 
be remembered that, while the U.S. and other friendly coun- 
tries strongly supported Japan’s provisional accession, Bri- 
tain and several other nations consistently expressed opposi- 
tion, probably due to a strong impression of unfair com- 
mercial practices Japanese traders had indulged in in the past. 
Japan after the war has made clear her readiness to take 
part in various international agreements, strictly adhering 
to the obligation of international cooperation. Britain and 
her followers are asked to look upon re-born Japan from 
an entirely new standpoint. British fear was that Japan’s 
admittance to the international agreement on tariffs and 
trade would cause other member nations to raise their tariff 
barriers against Japanese goods for the defense of their 
own products, and thus lead to a general upward revision 
of the existing tariff rates contrary to the spirit of GATT. 
It should be made clearly known that Japan is not hoping 
to enjoy the advantages accorded by the provisional. join- 
ing only, but that this country is determined also to faith- 
fully observe all the obligations as provided for in the agree- 
ment. 


LESSONS OF “HOZEN KEIZAIKAIT’:— The “Hozen 
Keizaikai,” a big private money-making agency of an 
anonymous association system, which attracted investors 
by promising exceptionally high interest returns for funds 
invested, finally announced suspension of its business on 
October 24. Funds thus far invested by an estimated 
150,000 people amounted to Y4,495 million in total. The 
suspension was forced, according to its own announcement, 
by some Y1,000 million deficits against its total assets of 
Y3,500 million, including Y2,700 million invested in real 
property and Y500 million in securities. In addition to the 
recent weakness in the stock market, frequent damages 
wrought by natural disasters discouraged subscriptions of 
new members; and thus it failed because of a lack of funds. 
Inasmuch as it is not a regular financial institution, there 
is no legal basis to seek relief from the Government. It 
has hitherto been left untouched simply because there were 
no regulations to control such associations. The failure of 
the “‘Hozen Keizaikai’’ was a shock to similar money-making 
organs, but no evil effects have so far been felt by regular 
financial institutions, such as mutual loans and savings banks 
or credit associations. On the contrary, they are expecting 
increased investment funds from small enterprisers in the 
future. 


MORE TRADE AGREEMENTS:— Following Japaf’s 
recent provisional accession to GATT, the Government is 
expected to make renewed efforts to conclude a treaty 
of commerce and navigation with as many countries as pos- 
sible. The U.S. is the only nation which has signed such 
a treaty with this country since the war. The main stum- 
bling-block of the negotiations in the past was the question 
of most-favored-nation treatment on tariffs. Now that 26 
countries supported Japan’s provisional accession to the 
international agreement on tariffs and trade in the recent 
Geneva general meeting, the Government believes future 
negotiations on the treaty will be bright. Italy is expected 
to sign the treaty shortly, to be followed by Canada, ac- 


cording to Government sources. 


JAPAN-COMMUNIST CHINA TRADE PACT:— On 
the new £30 million each way trade pact between Japan and 
Communist China signed in Peking on October 29, the 
consensus of opinion is that any marked expansion in trade 
volume between the two countries can hardly be expected. 
Though the particulars are not disclosed, the new pact is 
similar in amount and classification of goods tradable to 
the one concluded on June 1 last year by three Japanese 
Diet members who visited the Red Chinese capital. The 
previous agreement was actually executed to. the extent of 
only 3%. The new trade arrangement was made by a non- 
official delegation of Japan, composed of Diet members of 
various parties and leading businessmen, while the previous 
one consisted of three leftist-inclined members of the Diet 
who sneaked into Peking from Moscow without the Japanese 
Government’s permission. 


NATIONAL INCOME IN FISCAL 1952:— Japan’s 
national income in fiscal 1952 totaled Y5,282,400 million, 
an increase of 16.5% over fiscal 1951’s Y4,535,300 million, 
while the per capita income of the people rose by 14.8% 
to Y61,570 affected by 1.5% increase in population over 
the previous fiscal year, according to the Economic Counsel 
Board of the Government. The individual income register- 
ed a sharp rise of 22.1%, totaling Y4,941,700 million as 
compared with the previous year’s Y4,048,100 million, in- 
dicating conspicuous increases in the earned income and the 
individual business income. The national income for fiscal 


‘1953 is estimated at around Y5,820,000 million. 
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SERVICES OF ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


1. Asia-Africa-South America Service (A.A.S.A.5.) 


Popularly known as the “three Big Sisters,” the motor- 
ships Tegelberg, Boissevain and Ruys, each a little over 
14,000 tons, operate this route. They sail every four weeks 
on a route Japan-China-Manila-Singapore-Mauritius-East and 
South African ports-Buenos Aires-Montevideo-Santos-Rio de 
Janeiro. On the return trip they proceed direct from 
Rio to Capetown, including again E. African Ports such 
as Lourenco Marques-Beira-Dar-es-Salaam-Zanzibar-Tanga- 
Mombasa-Tamatave and Reunion in the itinerary after 
Durban. 


2. Malaya-Indonesia-Australia Service (M.I1.A.S.) 


This service is operated by the 11,066 ton steamship 
Nieuw Holland, which carries only first class passengers, 
and by other smaller vessels when available. This route is 
Malaya-Indonesia-Brisbane-Sydney-Melbourne-Adelaide and 
return. 


3. Malaya-Indonesia-Western Australia Service (M.1.W.A.S.) 


A fine compact little vessel of 4,131 tons, the motorship 
Maetsuycker operates the service Singapore-Fremantle, with 
accommodation for fifty-five first class passengers. This 
vessel leaves Singapore at approximately four-weekly in- 
tervals, making the outward voyage via Indonesia and 
returning from Fremantle via other Western Australian 
ports direct to Singapore. 


4. Sumatra-Malaya-China Service (S.M.C.S.) 


Cargo ships with limited first class passenger accom- 
modation, are maintaining a fortnightly service. The route 
they take is Belawan Deli-Penang-Singapore-Hoihow-Hong- 
kong-Swatow-Amoy and return. 


5. Java-China Service (J.C.S.) 


Tji class ships maintain this service, the largest being 
the 11,000 tons Tjitjalengka. Departures take place at 
regular fortnightly intervals on the route Macassar-Java- 
Ports-Hongkong-Swatow-Amoy-Shanghai and return. 


6. Java-Japan Service (J.J.S.) 


Regular connection is maintained by fast merchantmen 
running between Indonesia-Philippines-Hongkong and Japa- 
nese ports, returning by the same route. 


The Fleet 

Gross R.T. 


* Cargo-Carriers only. 


All the ships mentioned above have been specially de- 
signed for or adapted to the trades which they serve. Space 
does not permit an individual description of each vessel but 
a few words on the principal units will give a general idea 
of the amenities available. 


M.S. “Tegelberg,” “Boissevain” and “Ruys.’’ 


Pride of place must be given to these magnificent 
passenger carriers, each more than 14,000 tons, with accom- 
modation for 104 First Class passengers. There are two 
de-luxe apartments, 20 single, 16 double and 16 triple cabins, 
all outside and tastefully furnished with modern fitments, 
situated amidships. Most of the single and double cabins 
have a private bathroom and toilet, while the de-Luxe suites 
comprise drawing-room, double bedroom, bathroom and 
toilet, luggage room and a private enclosed deck space. All 
cabins have hot and cold running water. 


The spacious dining saloon is situated on the Main 
Deck and above it is a circular balcony making it light 
and airy. Public rooms include Promenade Deck, Social 
Hall with dance floor, a Reading and Writing Room, Library, 
Smoking room with a bar, and Open-Air Swimming Pool. 
The system of ventilation admits of either heated or atmos- 
pheriec air being circulated in all cabins and public rooms. 


S.S. “Nieuw Holland.”’ 


This 11,066 ton ship has returned only recently to her 
pre-war run from Singapore to Eastern Australia after 
extensive re-conditioning. She carries 155 First Class 
passengers, all in one and two-berth outside cabins, amid- 
ships. 


M.S. ‘““Maetsuycker.”’ 


Another favourite which has had her regular patrons 
since her first voyage in 1936. She carries only 55 passen- 
gers but in a maximum of comfort and in that intimacy 
and get-together spirit which always epitomises the liner of 
limited accommodation. 


M.S. “Tjitjalengka’”’ and “Tjisadane.”’ 
S.S. “Tjibadak” and “Tasman.” 


These stalwart veterans have just returned after re- 
conditioning. They all have accommodation for First Class 
passengers in the respective order as their names appear 
above—64, 38, 27 and 12. 


M.S. “Van Heutsz.” 


Here is another pre-war favourite of 4,552 tons which 
is “holding the fort’ until she is joined on the Singapore- 
Hongkong-Amoy route by the splendid new  motorships, 
specially designed for that trade, now nearing completion. 


M.S. “Straat Malakka” and “Straat Soenda.”’ 


Both just over 8,000 tons and primarily express cargo 
liners, they have excellent accommodation for 12 passengers. 
There are a double and single cabin each with private bath- 


room and one double and seven single cabins without bath. 


Life aboard the spacious, proverbially clean Dutch ships 
“Tegelberg,” ‘“Boissevain’ and “Ruys” is an exciting ex- 
perience, entirely unlike any manner of living to be found 
ashore. Everything has been carefully designed for 
luxurious living, delightful dining, stimulating sports, and 
restful relaxation. The staterooms are amidships, outside, 
and high above the water line. The first class cabins have 
comfortable beds, modern private baths, and hot and cold 
running water. The proportion of single cabins to double 
cabins is large, assuring all passengers of the accommoda- 
tion of their choice. For families traveling together some 
of the doubles are easily converted into three-berth cabins. 
The de luxe apartments consist of drawing room, double 
bedroom, bathroom, luggage room, and private enclosed deck 
space. Whether the ship is in colder climates or cruising 


(Centinved on page 737) | 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


DESICCATED COCONUT IN INDONESIA 


Desiccated coconut, called in Indonesia ‘“tepung 
kelapa”’, is well known as an ingredient and flavouring of 
cakes, biscuits and sweets. Early this year, the opening of 
the first Desiccated Coconut Factory of Indonesia took place. 
This factory is situated at Sukur, some 16 kilometres east 
of Menado (Sulawesi), in the midst of Indonesia’s richest 
coconut centre, the area of Tonsea. This factory is a state 
concern, run by the Copra Board, a body coming under the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs. This Copra Board is a cor- 
porated body with the status of “a foundation’, whose 
funds, amounting to 100 million rupiahs, are used to 
guarantee a reasonable income to copra producers. Its main 
task is to buy copra from the producers and to act as ex- 
porter. It is largely due to the efforts of the Copra Board 
that Indonesia is known as the producer of the best quality 
copra in the world. The Copra Board buys up about 400,000 
tons of copra annually, of which 60—70% is exported, while 
the rest is offered for home consumption to the oil, soap, 
and margarine industries. The Board has to administer 
copra affairs in the regions of West Kalimantan, Sulawesi, 
the Moluccas, and the Lesser Sunda Islands. 


In the beginning it was planned to take over a com- 
plete factory outfit from the Philippines, where a factory 
was then facing production difficulties. But the Philippine 
Senate rejected this proposal, fearing Indonesia’s eventual 
competition. The Government then decided to order a 
completely new factory outfit from the United States. The 
factory was constructed at a cost of 15 million rupiahs, of 
which 9 million was used for machinery, and the balance 
of 6 million for the cost of the building of the factory. The 
Copra Board own 40% of the shares, with the remaining 
60% shared between producers’ and sellers’ organizations 
(51%) ana private individuals (9%). It is planned that all 
shares of the Copra Board will be owned by people’s or- 
ganizations, but the factory will remain under permanent 
control of the Copra Board. 


The present factory is a fireproof structure, built of 
prefabricated galvanized iron, 30 metres long. The process 
of grating and drying the coconut flesh, until it retains only 
2% of its original moisture content is linked by two con- 
veyors. From the time the flesh is cleaned all processes 
up to the packing of the product in 100 pound bags are 
automatic, and betause of this the factory is the most com- 
pletely mechanized in Indonesia. With this factory Indo- 
nesia becomes the third country in the world which produces 
desiccated coconut, beside Ceylon and the Philippines. 


There are about 1200 workers employed in the factory. 
Production at present is 54,000 pounds daily; it is estimated 
that the yearly output will be 6000 tons. The factory is, 
however, still working below its capacity, as the workers are 
not yet skilled at the job. The factory uses about 150,000 
coconuts daily. The capacity of the factory depends on the 
skill of the women workers, whose tasks are to peel off the 
thin brown inner skin from the coconut flesh. At first each 
6f them could only clean 50—100 coconuts in a 7 hour shift, 
but now the figure has gone up to 500 and it is expected 
that an average of 800 coconuts per shift will be achieved. 
The women are paid 5 rupiahs per day with an additional 
one cent for every coconut over the 50 per hour. 


The workers do not have to husk the coconuts, removing 
fibre and shell. This must be done by the coconut producers. 
Husked coconut flesh may be brought straight to the factory 
by the growers or they may send it to certain depots in the 
villages. At appointed times the factory sends motorvans to 
these depots to collect the stock and bring it to the factory. 
The purchase condition is that husked coconut will be bought 
provided it has not been husked for more than 14 days. 


Besides producing desiccated coconut, the factory also 
extracts oil from the brown inner skin of the coconut flesh. 
This byproduct of oil is again unique of its kind, and is 
of first quality, because it is made from fresh coconuts. 
After the oil is extracted, a substance called “coconut cake” 


remains, which is also edible and nutritious. This “coconut 
cake’’ must not be confused with the “copra cake’’, coming 
from the oil factories, because as the oil industry uses copra 
—old dried coconut flesh—the remaining “copra cake’’ is 
not edible, but serves as cattle fodder. There are still 
other byproducts. The ash obtained from burning the shell 
of the coconut or “batok’’, is used in the soap industry, 
while it is planned to make wall board from the coconut 
fibre, contained in the green outer husk. 


Only fine quality desiccated coconut will be exported, 
the medium and coarser grades being used for home indus- 
tries. The first buyers of Indonesia’s desiccated coconut are 
the United States and Canada. For the time being an 
exception has been made and desiccated coconut may be 
exported free of the additional duties (10% of the selling 
price). 

The desiccated coconut will yield more foreign exchange. 
The factory with its modern equipment contributes to the 
training of skilled labour for mechanised industry. Here is 
a step forward within the framework of the Government’s 
industrialization programme. 


Paris, with its boulevards and 
cafes...Holland for art galleries 
and tulip fields...Winter Sports in 
Switzerland...sunbathing at Le 
Touquet...Wherever and whatever 
on business or pleasure, KLM will 
fly you there in no time at all! 


For fares, time schedules and reservations, 
contact any Air Travel Agent or Philippine 
Air Lines, Inc., general sales agent for KLM 
in Hong Kong, Peninsula Hotel, Kowloon. 
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Hongkong Manufactured Goods 


Exported during October & Jan.-Oct. 1953 


Exports of commodities, including minerals, manufac- 
tured or produced in Hongkong which are recorded separate- 
ly in the Trade Classification List, amounted in October to 
a declared value of $51.1 million as against $39.8 million 
for the previous month, an increase of 28.5%, according to 
the report for October of the HK Dept. of Commerce & 
Industry. There was a slight improvement in exports to 
Indonesia, the value for which increased from $3.2 million 
in September to $8.4 million in October. This represented 
77.5% of the Colony’s total exports to that country. 


Trade with the United States—Agreement was reached 
during the month with Mr. George F. Hazard, Special As 
sistant to the Director, Foreign Assets Control of the United 
States Treasury Department, on procedures for.export to 
the United States of joss candles, mats and squares of 
Formosan Seagrass, wet bean curd, dried shrimp siices, and 
shrimp noodles. Discussions continue on other presumption 
items. 


A request was received from the United States au- 
thorities during the month for suspension of the issue of 
Comprehensive Certificates of Origin for consignments of 
Formosan tea exported from Hongkong to America, because 
the United States Treasury Department doubted the origin 
of one consignment. This was later permitted entry into 
the United States. 


Several meetings were held with the exporters concern- 
ed and proposals designed to tighten up the already detailed 
procedure governing tea exports were forwarded to the 
United States authorities. It is hoped that approval for re- 
sumption of exports will soon be given. Difficulties also 
arose during the month over exports of cassia to the United 
States. Although this is not a presumption item, the matter 
is still under consideration. 


Further representations have been made to the United 
States authorities to release more borax for the Colony’s 
enamelware industry which is considerably handicapped at 
present by having to import inadequate and higher priced 
supplies via other countries. 


Trade with Nyasaland—Trade with Nyasaland has come 
almost to a standstill in recent months owing to the re- 
fusal of the Government of that Protectorate to admit im- 
ports under open general licence except when the goods 
are certified by this department as being of Hongkong origin 
and manufacture (or other part of the sterling area) and 
not goods of non-sterling area origin merely processed in 
Hongkong. The enamelware industry, which obtains black 
plate and borax from non-sterling areas, is one which has 
been hit by this decision. The matter is being pursued with 
the Nyasaland authorities. 


A delegation composed of fifteen representatives of the 
All-India Manufacturers’ Organization, which was on a tour 
of inspection of Japan and South-East Asian countries, visit- 
ed the Colony from October 15 to 18. Arrangements were 
made for members of the delegation to visit some local 
factories in whose products they were interested. 


New records were again established for the issue of 
Certificates of Origin, Imperial Preference Certificates and 
Comprehensive Certificates of Origin, for value of goods 
exported under these certificates, and for fees collected. 


Exports of Hongkong Products—The principal items 
exported were cotton yarns, $10.4 million; cotton piecegoods. 
$8.6 million; enamelled household utensils, $5.0 million; 
cotton singlets $4.9 million; shirts, $4.8 million; footwear, 
$4.0 million; towels, not embroidered, $3.5 million; electric 
torches, $3.0 million; preserved fruits, $0.9 million; pre- 
pared paints, enamels and mastics, $0.8 million; and em- 
broidered bed linen, table linen and toilet linen, $0.5 mil- 
lion. 


Exports of Hongkong products to Indonesia for the 


period January to October 1953 are as follows:— January, 
$9.8 million; February, $8.3: million; March, $22.0 million; 


April, $34.6 million; May, $39.2 million; June $31.4 million; 
July, $19.4 million; August, $6.7 million; September, $3.2 
million; and October, $8.4 million. 

For the first ten months of this year, exports of Hong- 
kong products were valued at $524.8 million, accounting 
for 22.6% of the total exports for the period. The prin- 
cipal items are as follows:— cotton piecegoods $128.7 mil- 
lion; cotton yarn $80.3 million; cotton singlets $59.4 million; 
shirts $46.7 million; footwear $41.5 million; enamelled 
household utensils $35.7 million; electric torches $29.9 mil- 
lion; towels, not embroidered $15.5 million; preserved fruits 
$13.9 million; torch batteries $13.0 million; prepared paints, 
enamels and mastics $6.9 million; iron ore $5.8 million; 
vacuum flasks and jugs, complete $5.3 million; embroidered 
outerwear $4.7 million; metal lanterns $4.3 million; plastic 
articles $3.9 million; embroidered bed linen, table linen and 
toilet linen $3.7 million; aluminium household utensils $3.4 
million; torch bulbs $2.7 million; non-alcoholic beverages 
and waters $2.3 million; iron and steel bars and rounds $2.3 
million; tungsten ore (wolframite) $2.2 million; cement $2.2 
million; embroidered underwear and nightwear $2.1 million; 
cigarettes $2.1 million; lacquers and varnishes $2.0 million; 
articles of clothing (e.g. handkerchiefs, shawls, etc.) em- 
broidered, not elsewhere specified $1.7 million; and fish and 
fishery products in air-tight containers $1.3 million. 


Certificates of Origin & Imperial Preference—Fees 
collected for Certificates of Origin and Imperial Preference 
totalled $27,365 and $13,965 respectively and these with 
Form 120A (Malaya) $2,090, Comprehensive Certificates 
of Origin, $14,200, and Tourist Certificates $3,115, made a 
grand total of $60,735, the highest monthly figure for this 
year. 


Of the 568 Comprehensive Certificates of Origin issued, 
hardwood furniture, bean curd, and salted fish were the 
chief commodities. Of the 623 Tourist Certificates issued, 
hardwood furniture, silk piecegoods, and silk garments were 
the main purchases. These are the highest figures for such 
certificates issued this year. 


Certificates of Origin and Imperial Preference Certi- 
ficates totalled 5,473 and 2,793 respectively and with 418 
forms 120A (Malaya), 568 Comprehensive Certificates of 
Origin, and 623 Tourist Certificates, reached a grand total 
of 9,875, again a record month. The value of goods ex- 
ported during the month under these various certificates was 
$35,464,412, an increase of $2,524,774 over the previous 
month and once more a record figure. 

Principal increases noted were: cotton yarn by $2,702.- 
351; cotton piecegoods by $2,379,426; rubber shoes by 
$406,208; printed piecegoods by $216,589. Notable de- 
creases were knitted-wear by $1,173,557; shirts and gar- 
ments by $457,082; hardware by $388,685; flashlights by 
$379,728. 


HK Products Exported Jan.-October 1953 
(As shown separately in HK Trade Classification Lists) 


Percent of 

1953 $ Total Exports 
37,617,195 14.3 
66,890,505 24.7 
May 71,739,365 26.8 
65,372,269 27.8 
July 58,816,904 26.7 
39,781,543 23.0 
51,131,036 24.1 

524,786,929 22.6 


Monthly average for 1952 ....................---s:es0e00- $40.5 million 
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EXPORTS OF HONGKONG PRODUCTS FOR 
OCTOBER & JAN.-OCT. 1953 


(As shown separately in HK Trade Classification Lists) 


October 1953 anes 1953 


$ 
United Kingdom .................... 2,854,611 27,229,758 
299,466 5,029,103 
3,224,715 20,159,107 
1,298,240 4,688,444 
West Africa (Br.) ................ 2,075,068 14,981,753 
meee 2,060,976 13,126,233 
Central Africa (Br.) ............ 550,784 7,356,669 
British West Indies ............ 573,927 5,296,571 
British Oceania .................:.. 147,834 2,356,362 
British Common., Other ........ 896,338 7,120,953 
714,891 7,863,281 
South America, Other .......... 555,659 3,750,198 
China (excl. Formosa) ........ 2,575 228,383 
Formosa (Taiwan) ................ 151,558 3,368,534 


432,895 5,725,283 
Middle & Near East ............ 386,409 2,719,612 
5,372 45,386 
United States Oceania ........ 553,737 2,473,466 
625 
Germany (Western) ............ 10,938 84,666 
63,286 439,062 


PLASTICS IN HONGKONG 


The Kader Industrial Company, Ltd., which was found- 
ed in 1947, is the first and most prominent Company in 
Hongkong to be engaged in plastic production. It is, in 
fact, the largest concern of its kind in the Far East. 
The Company is extremely well equipped and can turn 
out a large variety of articles which, because of their good 
finish, are in great demand. The factory today is in a 
position to turn out articles in one hundred or more simple 
designs, such as combs of various types, boxes, tumblers, 
teoth brushes, hair slides, sungiass, buttons, shoe horns, 
clothes hangers, cigarette cases, thimbles, wall tiles, chop- 
sticks in beautiful colours and up-to-date designs of high 
standard. 


The workrooms are pleasant places, quiet and without 
the usual haste associated in the minds of the general 
public with factories generally. Here each machine is 
tended by one or two workers only. The pre-heated plastic 
is injected into moulds in the machine with intense power 
and then subjected to cooling and hardening in the mould 
till automatic release is effected. The article, whether 
it be a thimble or a plastic tumbler is turned out in coni- 
plete form and ready for use. All the machines are elec- 
trically driven, and a row of larger ones are fully automatic 
and are never turned off from the electric supply but con- 


tinue operating day and night: viz., twenty-four hours in 
three shifts. 


One floor at the Kader Industrial Company is devoted 
to the making of moulds.and tools for various goods. These 
are prepared by a number of highly trained workers. 
Simultaneously, as the design is traced by hand the machine 
cuts the steel and the mould is then passed to another work- 
man who gives the final touches, smoothing down rough 
places and polishing into a high gloss. The mould, then 
complete, is passed on to serve its purpose in the machine 
where the plastic is solidified. 


In another part of the building, a machine smooths a 
steel slab in preparation for cutting the design, and as 
the heavy and accurate blade passes over the block of 
steel a rubber tube carries the minute splinters up and 
outside the building. This machine, the latest of its kind, 
has recently been imported from the United States where 
the greater number of machines in use have originated. The 
raw material, mostly Polystyrene and _ cellulose acetate, 
comes to a great extent from Canada although formerly 
from the United States. The latter country has now how- 
ever been superseded by Great Britain because of the 
embargo imposed by the United States. 


The Kader Industrial Company, Ltd., occupies a modern 
building with wide windows and large airy rooms and has. 
as a side line, apart from its ordinary manufacture of domes- 
tic articles, a modern cold storage area which accepts meat 
and fruit as well as articles of clothing from the general 
public for storage. Attached to it there is an ice-making 
plant where water is purified and filtered in modern ma- 
chines and frozen into crystal ice for the local market. 


The Company is the largest firm of its kind in the 
Far East, and has found markets in all Far Eastern coun- 
tries as well as in East Africa, the United Kingdom and 
India. The two latter are, hoWever, comparatively smal] 
purchasers owing to competition from home manufacturers. 
Entering established markets forms one of the great diffi- 
culties to be faced by Hongkong manufacturers. In this 
instance the Colony is not in itself large enough to absorb 
more than 10% of the goods the factory can produce, so 
that markets abroad are essential. Competition is likely to 
increase in the coming years. It may then prove, however, 
that the outstanding designs worked out by the Kader 
Industrial Company both in colour and shape combined with 
the inexpensiveness and versatility of their products will 
win the day. 
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AVIATION IN HONGKONG 


Historical Review 


In the year 1924, when Imperial Airways, now known 
as the British Overseas Airways Corporation, was founded, 
aviation had already gained a little more than a toe hold 
in Hongkong. A grass area of approximately 400 yards 
by 300 yards at Kai Tak was used by a private flying club 
2nd school operated under the direction of a Mr. Vaughan 
Fowler, office accommodation consisting of a row of 
matsheds. The landing ground had been prepared by the 
Royal Navy for their aircraft operating from the aircraft 
carriers H.M.S. Argus and H.M.S. Hermes, and was also used 
by several pilots attempting round the world flights. In the 
late 1920’s the Hongkong Government decided to encourage 
flying training by granting a subsidy to Mr. Vaughan 
Fowler’s Far East Flying Training School, and this was 
the first step towards civil aviation being placed on an or- 
ganized basis under Government control. 


In 1930 Mr. A. J. R. Moss was appointed to the post 
of Aerodrome Superintendent, Kai Tak, and arrived in the 
Colony from England in September of that year to form 
the nucleus of a Department of Air Services in Govern- 
ment. By 1934 a large hangar, a small control tower, and 
office accommodation had been built on the west side of the 
grass landing strip, and the small civil aviation organization 
moved in, leaving the east side exclusively for military use. 
At this time Mr. Erik Nelson was appointed First Assistant 
Aerodrome Superintendent, and the staff was further aug- 
mented at a later date by the appointment of Mr. Max Ox- 
ford as Second Assistant Aerodrome Superintendent. During 


this period the Far East Flying Training School established - 


a permanent base, and various fuel companies moved into 
a row of brickbuilt offices. 


The decision made in late 1937 by Pan American World 
Airways to extend their Trans-Pacific flying boat ser- 
vice to Hongkong resulted in the establishment of an 
organized marine base in Kowloon Bay by early 1938, and 
Mr. O. F. Hamilton, the present Airport Manager, was ap- 
pointed Marine Superintendent in June 1938. By this time 
Imperial Airways, Pan American World Airways, China 
National Aviation Corporation, Eurasia Aviation Corpora- 
tion and Air France were fairly well established in Hong- 
kong, operating a variety of commercial aircraft, as 
follows :— 

Imperial Airways—de Havilland DH-86, four-engined bi-planes. 


Pan American World Airways—Sikorsky S.48 and Martin flying boats, 
with Boeings later on. 


Air France—tTri-motor Fokkers and Dewotines. 


China National Aviation Corporation-—-DC-2, Curtis Condor twin- 
engined aireraft and Sikorsky amphibian S.42, later augmented 
by DC-3 twin-engined aircraft. 


Eurasia Aviation Corporation—JU 52 and Ju 34. 

The capture of Canton by the Japanese in late 1938 
considerably increased the hazards of daytime flying near 
the borders of China, and 24-hour operations at Kai Tak 
commenced. The landing ground had been enlarged but 
there was a complete absence of navigational aids, ZBW 
(Radio Hongkong) being the only means of “radio homing’”’ 
available in the Colony. Visual landing aids were most 
primitive, but nevertheless a most efficient record of ac- 
cident free night operations by Civil aircraft was achieved 
at Kai Tak until the Colony was captured by the Japanese 
in December 1941. 


The outbreak of war with Germany in 1939 neces- 
sitated the departure of Mr. Nelson and Mr. Oxford for 
military duties, and several air services to and from the 


This article is an extract of the excellent report by Mr. M. J. 
Muspratt-Williams, Director of Civil Aviation, Hongkong. 


Colony were curtailed. Mr. Hamilton was at this time 
promoted to Acting Assistant Aerodrome Superintendent. 
The outbreak of war with Japan in December 1941 resulted 
in further and much greater dislocation of civil air services, 
and on the 9th and 10th of December a total of 350 per- 
sons were flown by night across the border to Nationalist 
China despite the damage done to Kai Tak aerodrome in- 
stallations and the destruction of most of the civil aircraft 
by aerial bombing by the Japanese. The aerodrome was 
evacuated on llth December 1941 after all equipment of 
use to the enemy had been destroyed, and for almost four 
years civil aviation ceased to exist in Hongkong. 


During the war years the Japanese reclaimed addi- 
tional land in the Kai Tak area, and built two hard surface 
runways and associated parking areas, using prisoners-of- 
war for labour; thus when the Colony was reoccupied in 
August 1945 the aerodrome occupied almost twice the area 
it had taken up in 1941. The military and civil authorities 
moved in and agreed on a delineation of military and 
civil areas. The absence of any buildings on the civil site 
necessitated the erection of tents for administration, cus- 
toms, immigration and radio facilities in an area at the 
end of runway 25. The Royal Air Force were most co- 
operative, providing equipment and accommodation already 
rehabilitated by them for use by the civil aviation ground 
services. The civil aviation staff who had been interned 
for.3% years proceeded on recuperation leave, and Mr. 
Oxford, who had by that time returned to the Colony, was 
appointed Acting Director of Air Services. The Royal Air 
Force undertook responsibility for Air Traffic Control, 
Aeradio and Ajir Traffic Handling Services. The China 
National Aviation Corporation inaugurated the first postwar 
civil aviation service into Hongkong on the Chungking- 
Kweilin-Hongkon; route in September 1945. 


Early in 1946 Mr. A. J. R. Moss returned to the 
Colony to. take up the post of Director of Air Services, 
closely followed by Mr. O. F. Hamilton as Assistant Airport 
Manager, after undergoing training and _ familiarization 
courses in the United Kingdom to make them conversant 
with the enormous progress which had taken place in avia- 
tion during the war years. Mr. Oxford became Deputy 
Director of Air Services and Airport Manager, and the 
three persons named were charged with the task of re- 
organizing and implementing full aerodrome services for 
international civil air operations to and from Hongkong. 
As a first step, the Royal Air Force site was evacuated by 
civil aviation personnel in January 1947, and a number of 
tents, borrowed from the Royal Navy, were erected along 
the area now occupied by the Jardine Aircraft Maintenance 
Company building to form the nucleus of the Aijirport 
Customs, Immigration and Port Health Services, which re- 
sumed their normal functions in somewhat trying conditions. 
A tent was set aside for passengers, but no electricity or 
plumbing services had by then been installed, while water 
had to be conveyed from the Royal Air Force site in drums. 
No catering facilities existing until the present terminal 
building was erected in June 1947, when the abandonment 
of the tentage accommodation by all departments concerned 
was indeed a cause for celebration. 


The tarmac terminal apron was shared with the Royal 
Navy (H.M.S. Flycatcher) but by a gradual process of 
settlement and expansion the Royal Navy retired to the 
far side of runway 07, and eventually in April 1948 they 
were withdrawn completely from the Airport. The area 
last occupied by them was rented to two separate aircraft 
maintenance organizations, Pacific Air Maintenance and 
Supply Co. Ltd. and Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co. Ltd., 
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who amalgamated in 1950 to form the tien we Hongkong 
Aircraft Engineering Co., Ltd. 


In 1947 the Air Traffic Control Services were still being 
operated by the Royal Air Force and the Aeradio Services 
were being maintained and operated partly by the Royal Air 
Force and partly by the Hongkong Government Telecom- 
munications Department. In November 1947 the present 
Senior Air Traffic Control Officer, Mr. E. S. Hewson, and 
the present Senior Signals Officer, Mr. G. S. R. Cannon, 
arrived in the Colony as officers in charge of Air Traffic 
Control and Aeradio Services respectively. The Air Traffic 
Control Services reverted to civil control and operation in 
May 1948 with the arrival of additional expatriate Air 
Traffic Control Officers, and at the end of 1948 all Aeradio 
Services came under the direct operational control of the 
Department of Civil Aviation, the purchasing, installation 
and maintenance of aeradio equipment resting with Cable 
and Wireless (Far East) Ltd., on a contract agreement 
with the Hongkong Government. From late 1948 to 1950, 
following approval of proposed staff complements by Govern- 
ment, there was a gradual increase in staff and in 1948 
it was found necessary to provide a civil aviation block 
to accommodate the Airport Administration, Area Control, 
Flight Information, Briefing and Fixed Telecommunications 
Services. The above services still occupy the same pre- 
mises. 


Regarding traffic figures of aircraft and passengers to 
and from the Colony, there was a persistent increase from 
1945 onwards, until in 1948—1949 some 3,000 commercial 
aircraft and 31,000 passengers were being handled per 
month. The surge southwards of the China Nationalist 
forces in mid 1949 caused an abnormal exodus; the number 
of passengers handled at the Airport was 41,000, ie, an 
average of 1,300 per day. 


The capture of Canton and Kunming by the Chinese 
People’s Republican Forces in October 1949 completely dis- 
rupted all air transport services between Hongkong and 
the China mainland, and there was an immediate drop of 
the order of 60% in commercial air traffic to and from 
the Colony. The defection to the Chinese People’s Govern- 
ment of various leading members of the two Chinese civil 
aviation operators, China National Aviation Corporation and 
Central Air Transport Corporation, in November 1949, re- 
sulted in the detention of 71 commercial civil aircraft at 
Hongkong, and the total cessation of the flying activities 
of both companies to and from Hongkong. The resultant 
lawsuits occupied the better part of 3 years, but by 
January 1953 all aircraft, associated spares and stores had 
been removed from the Airport and from the Colony. 


Late in 1948, Hongkong was represented for the first 
time at an International Civil Aviation Conference, when 
Mr. A. J. R. Moss and Mr. E. S. Hewson attended the first 
South East Asia Regional Air Navigation Conference held 
in New Delhi. As a result of recommendations made at 
that meeting plans were formulated for the expansion of 
Air Safety Services and for the provision of modern tele- 
communication and air navigation facilities in accordance 
with international civil aviation requirements. By 1950 
the recruiting of staff was in full swing, the Colonial Office 
recruiting on behalf of the Hongkong Government ex- 
perienced Air Traffic Control Officers from the United 
Kingdom, with all other vacancies being earmarked for 
locally domiciled personnel. 


Telecommunications 


A considerable amount of radio equipment was received 
during the year 1952/53 as a result of orders placed in 


1950, following the approval of co-ordinated development | 
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plans, and it has now been possible to replace almost the 
whole of the old and obsolete equipment which has been 
in continuous use since 1947. As a result all services have 
been operated with a greater degree of efficiency and re- 
liability than has hitherto been possible. 


Aeronautical Fixed Telecommunications Services. The 
improvement in the fixed service has been most marked and 
is principally due to the provision of more high power 
transmitting equipment. In 1950 this Department obtained 
on loan from the United States Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration some radio teletype equipment with which to con- 
vert the Manila circuit to automatic operation. This has 
now been replaced by British equipment. Landline tele- 
type circuits have been provided by Cable and Wireless 
for the airlines on a rental basis as required for the speedy 
distribution of traffic. Towards the end of 1950 new fixed 
manual circuits were opened to Tokyo and Okinawa. The 
A.F.T.N. was discussed in some detail at the South East 
Asia Air Navigation Meeting at Melbourne in January 1953 
and the recommendations made are likely to have far reach- 
ing effects on future facilities. It was decided at the 
meeting that Hongkong should be upgraded to an Area 
Communication Centre. 


The Aeronautical Mobile Service. The most noticeable 
advance in air/ground communications has been the large 
scale adoption of H.F. Radio Telephony as a primary means 
of en route communication to aircraft, thus in many cases 
dispensing with the services of the flight radio operator. 
In 1950 this Department obtained radio equipment on loan 
from Pan American World Airways to provide voice com- 
munications, air/ground/air, on one. family of frequencies 
and this method of communication was operated on a test 
basis for one year, during which period airlines were in- 
vited to try the techniques. At the same time landline 
teletype circuits were installed to permit automatic distribu- 
tion of messages to Area Control and the airlines concerned. 
By March 19538 eight airlines operating in the Hongkong 
Flight Information Region had adopted H.F. Radio-telephony 
as a primary means of en route communication. In July 
1952 four extra channels were installed and the Hongkong 
station now provides the Far Eastern family of frequencies 
in addition to the Central West Pacific family. The in 


crease in the use of H.F. Radiotelephony has_ re- 
sulted in less traffic on air/ground W/T circuits, 
while the W/T circuits to aircraft were greatly 


improved by the provision of new transmitting and 
receiving equipment during the year 1952/53. Fire vehicles 
and the fire launch were provided with V.H.F. transmitter/ 
receiving equipment for communication with the Control 
Tower to assist in the direction of fire fighting equipment 
The obsolete V.H.F. transmitting/receiving equipment, pro- 
viding speech communication between the Aerodrome/ 
Approach Control and aircraft, was replaced. Early in 
1953 film recording equipment was provided on the twe 
primary V.H.F. R/T channels. 


Aeronautical Navigation Aids. Assistance in medium 
range navigation, approach and descent continued to be 
provided by a combination of M/F non-directional beacons, 
H.F. D/F, V.H.F. D/F and Radar Responder Beacons. In 
November 1952 new radio and weather stations at Waglan 
and Cheung Chau were completed. At Cheung Chau an 
additional M/F non-directional beacon was installed and 
this is used as an aid to descent in conjunction with a 
similar facility on Stonecutters Island which has been 
provided temporarily by the Royal Navy. The Cape 
D’Aguilar Radar Responder Beacon was moved to Waglan 
early in 1953 where it provides valuable distance measuring 
facilities. New V.H.F. equipment was installed to provide 
direct links from the Meteorological Office at Kai Tak 
to the weather observers at Waglan- and Cheung Chau 
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and from the Control Tower to the Waglan D/F station. 
The Waglan M/F beacon, originally provided by Pan 
American World Airways, was replaced by modern British 
equipment in March 1953. 


Early in 1953 work was commenced on a new building 
at Victoria Peak to accommodate the Remote Presentation 
Automatic V.H.F. D/F equipment which was purchased to 
replace the manually operated V.H.F. D/F at present in 
use at that site. 


The non-directional medium frequency beacons at 
Cheung Chau and Stonecutters Island enabled the Depart- 
ment to institute an Instrument Approach Procedure from 
the southwest for use when the south-east gap was closed, 
thus cutting down on diversions. 


Aeronautical Meteorological Service. A large number 
ef weather reports were intercepted from neighbouring 
eountries for the Royal Observatory. In October 1951 a 
radioteletype terminal was installed to intercept the con- 
tinuous weather broadcast transmitted by Guam, as a re- 
sult of which it was found to be possible to reduce the 
telegraphist staff. Early in 1953 the time signals service 
provided by the Royal Observatory was extended to Kai 
Tak, and arrangements were made to transmit the standard 
time check once per hour on the sub-area broadcast to 
aircraft in flight. This has proved to be most popular 
with airline operators. A temporary solution to the pro- 
blem of providing terminal weather information to aircraft 
not equipped to receive coded half hourly weather reports 
in W/T was found by transmitting the information by 
voice broadcast over the carrier of the main non-directional 
beacon on 330kc/s. An additional frequency has been pro- 
vided for the transmission of synoptic weather information 
to neighbouring administrations during the night. 


Staff. Telegraphist staff was reduced from 70 to 63 
during the year 1952/53 owing to the introduction of 
radioteletype equipment. Two additional posts were created 

and filled during this financial year. 


Aircraft Maintenance 


Hongkong continued to retain its position as an im- 
pertant centre for maintenance and overhaul of aircraft 
under the direction of the Hongkong Aircraft Engineering 
€o., Ltd. Aircraft, engines and propellers were ferried from 
India, Formosa, Burma, Indochina and Thailand for over 
haul. The work was carried out to Air Registration Board 
standards by a staff of qualified aeronautical engineers in 
fully equipped workshops. Minor repairs on small aircraft 
were also carried out by the Far East Flying Training 
School, who also provided ab initio flight training and 
training for aeronautical engineers. An outstanding 
achievement by the Hongkong Aircraft Engineering Co., Ltd. 
was accomplished in late 1952 and early 1953, when a 
British Overseas Airways Corporation Argonaut aircraft, 
which had been extensively damaged in landing at Tokyo, 
was transported by sea to Hongkong and rebuilt. A _ suc- 
cessful test fi'ght was made in. March 1953 and the aircraft 
was then flown back to the United Kingdom. 


The Air Registration Board Surveyor drafted Notams 
to Ground Engineers early in 1953, and with the promulga- 
tion of these a long felt requirement will be implemented. 


Aircraft Registration, Certificates of Airworthiness, 
Personnel Licensing and Firms Approved under the Hong- 
kong Air Navigation Regulations, as at the 31st March 
1953. 


Aircraft on Register 

Certificates of Airworthiness Renewed or Amended .................. 9 

Aircraft undergoing Major Modification for Renewal of their Certifi- 
cates of Airworthiness 
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Aircraft undergoing Normal Certificates of Airworthiness Procedure 2 
Aircraft Certificates of Airworthiness extended 
Firms Organization — in accordance with the Hongkong Air 

Navigation Regulations 


Foreign Aircraft and Propellers Inspected and Certi- 
ficated after Overhaul. 


Personnel. Licensing. 

Aircraft Maintenance Engineer's Licences Renewal 67 

Aircraft Maintenance Engineer’s Licences Issued 6 

Aircraft Maintenance Engineer’s Licences Amended 44 
Pilots. 

Pilot’s Technical Examination for Group 1 Ratings 6 

Pilot’s Private Licences Technical Examination 2 

Pilot’s Assistant Instructor Technical Examination 1 
Welders. 

Welder’s Approved Certificates Issued in Various Groups .......... 5 
Maintenance Manuals. 

Aircraft Maintenance Manuals and Schedules Approved ............ 6 


Aircraft Types. Scheduled Operations Charter and 
Unscheduled Operations 


There was no marked change compared with the pre- 
vious year in the types of aircraft using the Airport. The 
most frequent users, which provided the bulk of the Air 
Transport Services at the Airport, continued to be DC-3, 
DC-4, Argonaut, C-46, DC-6 and Constellation aircraft. The 
first Italian registered aircraft ever to land at Kai Tak, 
owned by Societe Italiano per Transporte Aeri (a Fiat), 
landed on 2ist June, 1952. On lst September 1952, Pan 
American World Airways replaced its Constellation aircraft 
on regular services into Hongkong with DC-6B aircraft. 


. The first aircraft of the commercial type DC-6B landed 


at Kai Tak on the 12th August, 1952 on service with the 
Philippine Air Lines. A de Havilland Dove aircraft, the 
first of its type seen in the Colony, arrived from the United 
Kingdom on the 20th February, 1953 en route to Japan. 


The above concerns only commercial aircraft and does 
not include the single-engined light aircraft of the Stinson 
and Auster types used for flying training by the Far East 
Flying Training School. These types remained unchanged, 
though a notable addition to the fleet of training aircraft 
was the twin-engined Airspeed Oxford. 


Scheduled Air Services and Routes. Hongkong is on 
the trunk of a number of the major airlines of the world. 
British Overseas Airways Corporation operated trunk route 
services from the United Kingdom through Hongkong to 
Tokyo, some by way of Bangkok and other via Singapore. 
Canadian Pacific Airlines linked Canada and the Aleutians 
with the Colony via Japan. The Pan American World 
Airways trunk route from the United States of America 
across the Pacific, through Asia to Europe, passed through 
Hongkong. Philippine Air Lines from the West Coast of 
United States of America operated through Manila to Hong- 
kong and to Europe and the United Kingdom. Aijir France 
cperated services from Paris to Hongkong, together with 
its subsidiary regional Air Vietnam service from Indochina. 
From the South, Qantas Empire Airways operated a re- 
gular service from Australia to Hongkong and thence on to 
Japan. There were frequent services to all the neighbour- 
ing countries, such as the Philippine Islands, Formosa, Thai- 
land, North Borneo and Singapore. Air communications 
with the China mainland and Hainan Island remained sus- 
pended. 


Operating Companies. The airline companies which 
operated regular flights into Hongkong are given below 
with the weekly frequency of each service :— 
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Country of 

Company and Type of Aircraft Registration 
Air France Constellation (L49) France 
Air Vietnam DC-4 France 
Braathens S.A.F.E. Airtransport A/S DC-4 Norway 

British Overseas Airways Corporation Canadair United Kingdom 


C4M (Argonauts) 


Civil Air Transport DC-4, C-47, C-46 


~ 


Nationalist China 


Cathay Pacific Airways Ltd. DC-4, C-47 Hongkong 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines DC-4 Canada 
Hongkong Airways Ltd. Operating a Chartered United States 


Northwest Airlines’ DC-4 


Pan American World Airways DC-4, DC-6B United States 


Philippine Air Lines DC-6, DC-6B, C-47 Philippines 


Qantas Empire Airways DC-4 Australia 


Thai Airways Co. Ltd. C-47, DC-4, PBY Thailand 

Charter and Other Unscheduled Operations. In addi- 
tion to the regular operations of scheduled air _ services, 
several airline companies conducted charter and/or technical 
stop flights to and from the Colony during the year under 
review. A large proportion of aircraft of the companies 
arrived for the purpose of overhaul by the Hongkong Air- 


craft Engineering Co., Ltd. and carried no passengers or 
freight. 


A chartered Bharat Airways Skymaster was the first 
aircraft to land in the Colony (27th April, 1952) from the 
China mainland since October 1949. It came in from 


Canton after disembarking an Indian Trade Mission at that 
Airport. 


Charter aircraft operated to and from the Colony are 
as follows :— 


Country of Type of 
Company Registration Aircraft 
Societe de Transports <Aeriens En 
Union Aeromaritime de Transport .. France DC-4 
K.L.M. (Royal Dutch Airlines) Netherland DC-4 
Societe Italiano per Transporte Aeri . Italy Fiat 
Compagnie <Aerienne de Transport 
Sau (Autrex) Compagnie Autrex 
. ch Britain Tudor 
Trane-Wwerla Airlines United States L49 


Air Traffic 


Due to the advent of larger and heavier types of air- 
craft coming into use during the past year, and the growing 
confidence of the public in air travel, there was an in- 
crease in passenger and freight traffic in 1952/53. The 
average monthly figure for the year stood at 7,405 passen- 
gers, with Pan American World Airways averaging the 
highest monthly totals, followed closely by British Overseas 
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Weekly Frequency 


Routes via Hongkong to March March March 
1951 1952 1953 
Paris (via Saigon) — 3 1 1 
Saigon via Hanoi _ 1 1 
Saigon via Haiphong —- 1 1 
Oslo (fortnightly) 
1 

London via 

Bangkok 2 4 5 

Tokyo 2 3 4 

Singapore 2 2 2 
Bangkok — 1 1 

(fortnightly) 

Taipei 2 1 
Tokyo via Taipei 2 3 
Singapore via 

Bangkok 2 2 2 
Singapore via 

Saigon 
Hanoi via 

Haiphong 1 1 
Labuan via Manila 1 1 2 
Vancouver 1 1 1 
Taipei and connecting with North 1 1 3 

West Ajirlines to Minneapolis 

U.S.A. 
United States via Pacific 5 5 5 
London via Bangkok 3 3 3 
Manila and thence to United States 

and Europe 1 2 2 
Tokyo 1 1 1 
Sydney 1 1 1 
Bangkok 1 2 2 


Airways Corporation. Among the airline operators based 
in the Far East the number of passengers carried by Cathay 
Pacific Airways Ltd. was in excess of any other single com- 
pany. 

Fares and tariffs were controlled by the International 
Air Transport Association in respect of the major airlines 
which are members of that Association. Fares for regional 
routes by non-International Air Transport Association 
members were agreed between the airline operators and a 
comparison of fares is shown below:— 


B.O.A.C. C.P.A. T.A.C. P.A.A. P.A.L. 


Hongkong-Bangkok a2 $592 $450 $450 $592 -- 
Hongkong-Singapore.... $832 $665 $630 $9E0 
Hongkong-Tokyo $992 $755 $992 -— 
Hongkong-Manila — $300 — $377 $377 


The above are full passenger rate quotations for a single 
journey, the difference in fare between British Overseas 
Airways Corporation and Pan American World Airways on 
the Hongkong/Singapore route resulting from the latter 
being routed via Manila. 


Freight carried in 1952/53 showed an increase of just 
over 60 tons from that of the previous year, and it should 
be noted that various embargoes imposed by Government 
restricted such traffic. 


Liaison with and Work carried out on behalf of the 
Department of Civil Aviation by other Government Depart- 
ment and by Outside Formations. 


Government Departments 


Works Services. Resurfacing of the two runways com- 
menced on lst January 1950 and proceeded slowly during 
the year, Runway 13/31 being completed by the 28th May 
1950. Runway 07 was completed in October 1950 and 13/31 
was closed again on 30th’ September 1950 to allow the 
Royal Air Force to commence work on a planned 800 foot 
extension to this runway. The extension was subsequently 
shortened to 608 feet and work was completed at the end 
of October 1950. It is interesting to record that this was 
the first time for nearly 4 years that the runways were 
free of obstructions of one sort or another. Concurrently 
with the resurfacing of the runways, a new taxiway was 
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laid from the northwest end of runaway 13/31 to the ter- 
minal area. This taxiway was opened in April 1950, closed 
for minor repairs in June 1950, re-opened in August 1950, 
closed again for further repairs in October 1950, and 
finally re-opened for general use in December 1950. In 
October 1950 yellow and white triangular markings de- 
noting the strip boundaries were placed in position. 


In 1951 no runway repairs were necessary apart from 
routine maintenance work and jointing on runway 13/31 
and the new asphalt surfaces stood up well to heavy 
traffic. At the end of 1951 the strips were in excellent 
condition, levelled and well drained. Minor repairs and 
maintenance work were carried out on taxiways. 


In the year 1952/53 a considerable amount of jointing 
work was carried out on the concrete portion of the exten- 
sion to runway 13/31 during the early months of the year 
and completed before the rainy season commenced. The 


main asphalt runways continued to stand up well to heavy 
traffic. 


In July 1952 the Public Works Department commenced 
extensive relaying of the entrance track to the Royal Air 
Force area and the work was completed in September 1952. 
At this time concern was felt regarding the condition of 
the extension at the northwest end of runway 13/31. The 
extension was closed with effect from the middle of July 
owing to the collapse of the surface in many places and 
negotiations commenced between Government and the Air 
Ministry on the ultimate responsibility for repairs to the 
extension. The reduction in available length on this run- 
way involved a considerable payload penalty to airline 
operators. The Hongkong Government accepted respon- 
sibility for repairs to the extension and the Public Works 
Department commenced work in October 1952. The whole 
of the runway extension was excavated to a depth of 3 feet 
6 inches and then completely relaid. The extension was 
re-opened for general use at the end of the financial 
year. 


During 1952/53 considerable maintenance work was 
carried out on the terminal drains, hardstandings and roads 
in the Airport and an additional motor car parking space 
was provided. The laying of a drain along the south side 
of runway 07/25 commenced in March 1953. Routine main- 
tenance work was carried out on the seafront and marine 
fittings, and the marine base moorings received their annual 
overhaul. The terminal building was completely repainted, 
internally and externally, and minor repairs to the building 
were carried out in October 1952. 


No new buildings were erected by Government at the 
Airport during the year under review, but continued ex- 
pansion of the Department’s services resulted in the ground 
floor of the ex-Jardine Maintenance Company’s building 
being rented by Government for use as a garage, store and 
aeradio workshop. 


Airport» Appearance. In May 1950 agreement was 
reached with the Gardens Department that the latter would 
be responsible for grass cutting, levelling and maintenance 
of all grass areas at the Airport. By August 1950 the 
condition of the Airport showed a distinct improvement, 
which continued through subsequent years, and the general 


appearance by March 1953 was a credit to the Gardens 
Department. 


Airport Security. Owing to the detention of 71 air- 
craft in late 1949, three large areas of the Airport were 
wired off as a security measure. Intensive security mea- 
sures were enforced until January 1953, when the aircraft 
were removed and it was possible to recover two of the 
security areas for other purposes. Very close liaison was 
maintained with the Police in the enforcement of security 


precautions at the Airport, entry permit regulations were 
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implemented, and the total issue of standard permits at 


81st March 1953 reached the 3,500 mark, of which 1,060 


had been cancelled, leaving a balance of 
permits. 


Airport Facilities. Terminal services showed little 
change in 1952/53, but closer co-operation between this 
Department and those of the Director, Commerce and 
Industry, Deputy Immigration Officer, and the Director of 
Medical and Health Services resulted in a stricter control 
and a speeding up of the terminal services at the Aijr- 
port. 

Airport Lighting. Runway lighting, installed as a 
temporary measure by employees of the Department of 
Civil Aviation in 1948, was augmented by more permanent 
fittings by the Public Works Department’s Chief Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineer concurrently with the resurfacing 
of the runways in 1950, and was completed about July 1950. 
As a result of this the Royal Air Force obtained special 
permission to carry out light aircraft night flying training 
programmes once per week, and these night operations con- 
tinued until July 1951. 


A cluster of sodium approach lights were installed on 
Kowloon City Police Station in July 1950, m line with the 
direct approach path to runway 07, and in March 1952 the in- 
stallation of a cluster of sodium approach lights on the west 
side of Lyemun Gap was completed. 


Aircraft Transport. The transport situation at the Air- 


port remained unchanged in 1951/52 and 1952/53, and 
consisted of :— 


1 V.ILP. Ford Sedan, 1 Station Wagon, 1 2-ton Truck, 
1 Land Rover. 


The Land Transport Section of the Public Works De- 
partment continued to maintain and service the vehicles, 
which averaged about 1,000 miles running each month. 


The Land Rover was fitted with two-way V.H.F. R/T 
equipment, and portable fire extinguishers, and towards 
the end of 1952 was used almost exclusively for air traffic 


control purposes and as a first line emergency break through 
vehicle for fire incidents. 


Marine Department. The Airport marine launches 
were serviced and maintained by the Marine Department, 


from whom advice was also sought on a number of occa- 
sions. 


Meteorological Services for Aviation. The Royal Ob- 
servatory continued to operate a Meteorological Service for 
Aviation, including forecasting and observations, full parti- 
culars of the services provided heing promulgated by the 
Director of Royal Observatory under the title Aviation 
Weather Service in Notice Number 1 of the year 1953. 


2,440 valid 


Outside Formations 


Royal Air Force. During 1952/53 a very close rela- 
tionship was established and maintained with the Royal Air 
Force in respect of Airport administration and operational 
matters. The Royal Air Force continued to provide Air 
Traffic Control Liaison Officers for the efficient control of 
Military operations in conjunction with Civil Aviations opera- 
tions, and also continued to maintain and operate the Airport 
V.H.F. and H.F. Direction Finding Stations. 


Royal Navy. A medium frequency non-directional 
beacon situated on Stonecutters Island was operated by the 
Royal Navy on behalf of the Department of Civil Aviation 
for the latter half of 1952/53. 


Cable and Wireless Ltd. continued to maintain Aeradio 
Services at Kai Tak, Hunghom, Victoria Peak, Cheung Chau 
and Cape D’Aguilar throughout the year. Preliminary plan- 


ning on the possible use of the Cable and Wireless Mount 
Butler Station was carried out. | 
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Summary | heavier and faster civil aviation transport aircraft, nor 
: There has been a steady increase in the activities of with the requirements of the airline companies, but the 
the Department of Civil Aviation during the past few years. organization and work of the Department has been geared 
Hongkong has maintained its position as a major terminal to the more modern outlook. Staff increases have been 
in the South East Asia and Pacific International Air Lines. approved, new equipment has been ordered and in some 
Modern systems of Air Navigation, Air Safety Services, cases delivered, while the planning has been in line with 
Telecommunications and Airport Development have not in the operational requirements of Jet Transport and other 
all cases kept abreast of the rapid development of larger, Titical aircraft of the future. 


STATISTICS 


KAI TAK AIRPORT 
HONG KONG 


(1) Total of Aircraft, Passengers, Mail & Freight 
(by Nationality of Aircraft) on International Flights 


for the Year ending 3lst March, 1951. 


Nationality Aircraft Passengers Freight (Tons) Mail (Tons) 
of Aircraft In Out In Out In Out In Out 
1143 1152 12758 16756 544.1 732.6 164.5 188.1 
ES 2640 2650 31407 41657 1033.3 1468.7 192.9 236.6 


for the Year ending 3lst March, 1952. 


Nationality Aircraft Passengers Freight (Tons) Mail (Tons) 
of Aircraft In Out In - Oat In Out In 
1437 1424 20328 25936 537.0 689.1 31.7 65,.3 
2585 2593 33018 43393 1135.4 1475.3 251.1 252.3 


for the Year ending 3ist March, 1953. 


Nationality Aircraft Passengers Freight (Tons) Mail (Tons) 
of Aircraft In Out In Out In Out In Out 
1506 1500 28602 29517 600.2 1009 53.7 68 .2 
2595 2592 42958 45899 1130.0 1542.1 214.4 260.1 


(2) Summary of Total Air Movements (by Type of Movement) 
for the Year ending 3list March, 1951. 


Type of Movement Aircraft Passengers Freight (Tons) 
Commercial In Out In Out In Out 
Local 
Test (Commercial A/C) 287 287 — 


for the Year ending 3lst March, 1952. 


Type of Movement Aircraft Passengers Freight (Tons) 

Contmervial | Out In Out In Out 

2200 2200 31000 39802 910.8 1049.9 

362 340 2018 3591 224.6 425.4 

765 739 -- — — — 
Local 

for the Year ending 3list March, 1953. 
Type of Movement Aircraft Passengers Freight (Tons) 

Commercial In Out In Out In Out 

2145 2137 36703 40066 940.7 1073.1 

Unscheduled Services... 450 455 6255 5833 189.3 469.0 

Local 
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(3) Total Air Traffic (by Countries) 


for the Year ending 31st March, 1951. 


Aircraft Passengers Mail (Tons) Freight (Tons) 

Countries Tn Out In Out In Out In Out 
731 694 4109 5403 16.7 12.6 85.7 587.5 
cod 616 650 9381 11605 95.8 78.3 426.4 381.0 
316 354 7347 5651 6.8 14.3 108.0 79.3 
98 19 57 12 — 3.4 im 
0.0 bo 169 168 1782 3102 13.0 15.9 59.3 54.9 

for the Year ending 3ist March, 1952. 

Aircraft Passengers Mail (Tons) Freight (Tons) 

Countries In Out In Out In Out In Out 
ode 521 536 4374 5106 12.2 21.9 74 562.6 
186 241 2408 3947 4.6 8 40.7 49.2 
2585 2593 33018 43393 251.1 252.3 1135.5 1475.3 

for the Year ending 3lst March, 1953. 

‘ Aircraft Passengers Mail (Tons) Freight (Tons) 

Countries In Out In Out In Out In Out 
538 527 7615 7902 10.5 22.5 165.0 678.6 
v's os 227 241 2554 2947 39.5 45.3 72.3 43.5 
cunt 216 235 3702 3881 13.0 2.6 22.5 26.2 

(4) Comparison of Air Traffic (International) for the Year 1947 to 1953 inclusive 
(As at 3lst March Each Year) 
Aircraft Passengers Mail (Tons) Freight (Tons) 

Year In Out In Out In Out In Out 
2595 2592 42958 45899 214.4 260.1 1130.0 1542.1 


HONGKONG AVIATION REPORT 


Local civil air movements at Kaitak Airport during 
the period July to September, 1953, increased by 22.7 per 
cent compared with the previous quarter, states the Director 
of Civil Aviation in his latest quarterly progress report. 
There was a total of 1,344 movements, making an average 
of 14.6 movements per day as compared with 11.3 move- 
ments daily during the preceding, quarter. With the ex- 
ception of mail traffic, there was a slight decrease in the 
monthly averages of aircraft, passengers and freight during 
the period under review. A total of 1,255 aircraft, 22,799 
passengers, 121,004 kilos of mail and 502,812 kilos of 
freight was handled at Kaitak Airport. There were also 
19 charter flights, 73 unscheduled traffic flights, 25 un- 
scheduled non-traffic flights and twelve extra sector flights. 


_. Weather conditions were good during most of July 
with hot, sunny days and light south-westerly winds. The 
fine weather continued until about the middle of August, 
when a spell of unsettled weather, with much rain, was 
experienced. Typhoons “Rita” and “Susan” passed close 
to the Colony early in September. The latter storm caused 
some dislocation of telephone communications but essential 
traffic was maintained through alternative routes. Stand- 
by equipment was used to carry on traffic control when the 
storm disrupted the main radio-telephony frequencies. 


Extensive repairs have been carried out to the aircraft 
dispersal area north of the Administration building. The 
rehabilitation of the old Staff Quarters has now been com- 
pleted. A new 15 KVA standby generator was installed in 
August, but the completion of the work has been delayed 
pending the arrival of automatic switch gear from the 
United Kingdom. A narrow trench has been cut along the 
edges of Runway 07/25 for the relaying of new flare path 
electric cables. 


British Overseas Airways Corporation began 
high-frequency radio-telephone on August 1, and nine 
airlines are now subscribing to the service. Britain for- 
mally announced on August 11 the termination of her Air 
Services agreement with the Philippines, such termination 
to become effective in twelve months’ time. Canadian 
Pacific Airlines announced that they will inaugurate, with 
Super DC-6B aircraft, their extension of the Hongkong 
Tokyo-Vancouver route to South America on October 24. 


using 


Night landing equipment was used for the first time 
in months when a Cathay Pacific Airways plane made a 
delayed departure from Kaitak at eight o’clock on the 
night of September 13 on a special flight. 
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HONGKONG STATISTICAL REPORTS 


September & January-September 1953 


The following statistical information is issued by HK 
Government for September 1953. The figures for August 
are published in the Review of November 12 (Vol. XV, 
No. 20). 


Vital Statistics—Births registered in September, 7475 
(Chinese 7356, non-Ch. 119). Monthly average of births: 
1952, 5998 (Ch. 5931); 1951 5708 (Ch. 5651). Total 
births Jan.-Sept. 52,893 (Ch. 51,754; non-Ch. 639). 

Deaths registered, 1411 (Ch. 1399; non-Ch. 12). Month- 
ly average: 1952, 1622 (Ch. 1608); 1951, 5708 (Ch. 5651). 
Total Jan.-Sept. 13,993 (Ch. 13,872; non-Ch. 121). 


Slaughterhouse—Animals slaughtered 24,220 
22,668). Monthly average: 1952, 57,591; 1951, 
Total Jan.-Sept., 453,220 (swine 441,260). 


Vegetable Market— Vegetables marketed at the Govt. 
wholesale vegetable market, Kowloon, 1,856.59 tons. Month- 
ly average: 1952, 3853 tons; 1951, 3315 tons. Total Jan.- 
Sept. 43,151.97 tons. 


Fish—Fish marketed 2452.5 tons. Monthly average: 
1952, 2860 tons; 1951, 2513 tons. Jan.-Sept., 22,328.4 tons. 


General Post Office—Revenue in September $1,666,- 
939.50 (stamps $1,368,702; receipt stamps $205,200). 
Monthly average: 1952 $1,357,181.89; 1951 $1,278,886. 
Total revenue Jan.-Sept. $13,697,955.55 (stamps $11,217,- 
909.60; revenue stamps $1,701,828). 

Cement-—Production of ‘cement in Sept. 3588 metric 
tons. Monthly averages: 1952, 5772 met. tons; 1951, 5970 
m. tons. Total Jan.-Sept., 44,786 m. tons. | 


Building—New building construction in September, 22 
buildings costing $1,702,718 with site work $35,280. Average 
monthly cost of building: 1950 (Apr.-Dec.) $9.8 million; 
1951 (year) $6.5 m.; 1952 $10.8 m. Total Jan.-Sept., 750 

buildings costing $65,630,830 with site work $2,316,165. 


(swine 
51,467. 


HK Building Construction in September 1953 


Cost Site Work 

City of Victoria: No. $ $ 
Fiat. 1 27,500 — 
2 63,500 


Island Outside Victoria: 


mousses & Fists 7 435,938 5,200 
7 435,938 5,200 
Kowloon & New Kowloon: 
Factories & Godowns .......... 2 435,200 — 
Piets 10 552,000 3,000 
Other (incl. Mixed Accomod.) 1 216,080 27,080 
13 1,203,280 30,080 
Summary: 
Of Victoria’ 2 63,500 
Island Outside Victoria _...... 7 435,938 5,200 
Kowloon & New Kowloon ... 13 1,203,280 30,080 
Total for September .... 22 1,702,718 35,280 
Building Construction Jan.-Sept. 1953: 
March 118 9,188,675 348,174 
22 1,702,718 35,280 


750 65,630,830 2,316,165 


Vehicular Traffic—Number of vehicles & drivers licensed 
as at Sept. 30, 1953: 


Vehicles: 

Trams... 117 
Motor Cycles _................ , 1,110 
344 
Public Hire Cars .......... 282 
Public Commercial Lorries _................ 1,398 
Private Commercial Lorries . : 1,222 
Govt. Cars & Lorries .... 799 
Rickshaws (Private) _.............. 83 

3 
20 

Drivers: 

Motor Drivers’ Licences . 42,201 
Rickshaw & Tricycle Drivers .... . 4,446 
Hand Truck Drivers .... Fa- 14 


Traffic Accidents & Casualties—Number of accidents in 
September, 715 (Hongkong 391; Kowloon & New Terri- 
tories 327). Monthly average: 1952, 672 accidents; 1951, 
571 ‘eames: Total Jan.-Sept., 6579 (HK 3171; K & NT 
3408). 

Number of Casualties, 332 (HK 140; K & NT 192). 
Monthly average: 1952, 303 casualties; 1951, 263. Total 
Jan.-Sept., 3078 casualties (HK 1229; K & NT 1849), in- 
cluding 59 fatalities. 


HK Production of Electricity 


1953 
September January-Sept. 
Kw. Hrs. Kw. Hrs. 
1,034,720 9,125,520 
Bulk Supply Consumers ........ 12,041,992 99,279,631 
Public Lighting _.................... 215,254 1,794,662 
Total 88,247,093 323,212,969 
HK Gas Manufacture & Distribution 
1953 
September January-Sept. 
Cubic feet Cubic feet 
Public Lighting ....... 2,799,900 26,430,900 
HK Mining Production 
19538 
July Aug. Sept. Jan.-Sept. 
Iron Ore (tons) .......... 11,050 138,000 12,000 106,200 
Wolfram Ore(W O38 Con- 
centrate: 61%-63%) 
32,890 29,956 23,214 277,702 
Molybdenum (M.0O.8.2) 
2,455 421 289 3,229 
Lead Ore (tons) ......... 60 60 60 450 
Graphite (tons) 
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HONGKONG’S SHIPPING 
Ocean & River Vessels over 60 Tons Net 
Entering & Clearing the Port 
1953 
January-September 
Flag Entered Cleared 
No. Tons No. Tons 
1,953 3,973,854 1,957 3,940,685 
' American ...... 161 832,220 162 832,550 
| Burmese’ .......: 1 2,769 1 2,769 
Chinese __........ 210 101,844 207 101,672 
137 460,850 137 460,128 
| 146 682,811 142 679,170 
French ......i.... 30 172,288 30 171,547 
Finnish ..... ae 4 10,913 4 10,913 
German ......... 11 15,984 10 15,472 
3 11,795 3 11,795 
5 15,406 5 15,406 
8 44,046 8 44,046 
Japanese weed 250 596,233 244 591,040 
1 4,856 1 4,856 
Liberian  ........ 1 4,380 1 4,380 
| Norwegian ..... 336 850,617 336 850,209 
| Pakistani _...... 4 13,185 4 13,185 
) Panamanian . .. 125 212,923 128 224,902 
Philippine ...... 53 113,144 55 115,116 
Portuguese ._... 35,612 9 35,612 
| Swedish _......... 69 202,939 69 202,939 
+ Thailand © ........ 4 5,840 4 5,840 
2 3,518 2 3,518 
Total mae 3,523 8,368,027 3,519 8,337,750 
HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH OTHER COUNTRIES IN EAST ASIA 
Imports Exports 
1953 1953 1953 1953 
September January-September September January-September 
% of % of % of % of 
$ Total $ Total $ Total $ Total 
Trade Trade Trade Trade 
I a 7,190,466 2.41 42,340,715 1.41 4,116,059 2.38 28,460,473 1.35 
715,782 24 4,265,111 14 736,446 43 11,003,330 
Se 6,375,500 2.13 32,898,369 1.10 2,595,417 1.50 28,294,486 1.34 
Se oe ae 5,379,275 1.80 41,298,792 1.38 1,565,373 91 15,770,076 .74 
ee 7,026,759 2.35 85,286,041 2.84 1,884,868 1.09 18,451,899 87 
14,258,963 4.77 131,600,278 4.39 21,361,038 12.36 259,098,670 12.26 
Philippines_.......... 778,487 .26 7,033,736 .23 4,712,434 2.73 46,521,579 2.20 
SE 39,767,520 13.30 246,688,548 8.22 27,992,353 16.20 157,515,454 7.45 
Indonesia .............. 5,479,516 1.83 25,526,039 85 8,789,724 5.09 314,861,345 14.89 
China (excl. For- 
ee 53,235,323 17.81 659,907,255 21.99 25,295,096 14.64 434,690,226 20.56 
NN 8s 2,106,748 .70 63,034,813 2.10 6,952,579 4.02 73,150,937 3.46 
South Korea ........ 821,260 27 9 692,386 32 2,893,818 1.67 33,975,849 1.61 
Total Trade of 
Hongkong... 298,972,411 100 3,000,973,034 100 172,765,284 100 2,113,980,829 100 


(Continued from page 725) 


through the tropics, an efficient heating and _ ventilating 
system keeps cabins always comfortable. 


Shipboard activities are varied and extensive. There 
is a sport deck, an open-air swimming pool for swimmers, 
sun bathers, and observers who prefer to watch from the 
veranda cafe. The combination of tangy sea air and 


outdeor activity is a sure recipe for healthy appetites. 
The Cuisine is delicious. Dishes are prepared by Dutch 
chefs. There are smoking rooms and a bar, and a social 
hall. Among the many other facilities are a wel! stocked 
library with reading and writing room, barber shop, beauty 
salon, tailor shop, gift shop, laundry, gymnasium, and a 
completely equipped medical department under the super- 
vision of the ship’s doctor. 
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Hongkong Aviation Return 


For October 1953 


DEPARTURES ARR 
Mail Freight 
Passenger (Kilos) (Kilos) Passenger ( 
United Kingdom .. 72 2,604 5,493 122 
54 805 2,636 32 
Middle East ........ 125 352 1,013 135 
SE A 11] 198 1,204 70 
Rangoon ............... 49 5,928 5,916 60 
Singapore .......... 354 5,056 12,329 353 : 
621 6,307 18,263 574 
863 410 6,064 503 
— — — 2 
Philippines ___...... 971 994 10,352 899 
800 8,781 5.948 984 
a 170 2,886 14,931 175 
a 53 182 2,554 18 
608 1,077 24,680 495 
40 80 124 46 
224 406 746 19 
See 3 41 3,671 5 
: = applying for registration during Octo- 
Direct Transit 607 -— 6,024 607 —— 6,024 ber are as follows: 
Total Aircraft Departure = 208 M. W. Total 
Total Aircraft Arrival = 207 201 165 366 
1 Tea (Packing) ...... 106 201 307 
October 1953: 4 Garments & Shirts .. 114 110 224 
kas. out & in, 415; Passengers 9,110; Mail 57,629 kgs; Freight 5 
2 Lorries & Cars. ...... 83 83 
Jan-Oct. 1953: $ Weaving (Cotton) 
Total Aircraft 4,191; Passengers 77,509; Mail 427,677 kgs; Freight 2 Vermicelli — ....++-++5 49 6 55 
1,913,113 kgs. 1 Joss Sticks ....... ee 30 51 
. “dis 30 30 
1 Engineering  ........ 17 17 
1953 Out In Out In Out In Out In SS Oe 3 5 8 
January 213 209 3,481 3,307 .22,576 21,610 113,859 182,624 1 Bean Curd q 
February 194 200 3,374 3,211 22,122 17,300 88,549 96,581 
March 222 217 4,050 3,783 24,584 22.870 114,774 107,807 1 Salt (Grinding) ...... 3 — 3 
April 197 197 4,298 4,037 22,662 16,718 109,641 64,640 -- —_ —_- — 
May 221 225 4,173 4,094 22,916 17,089 144,294 71,206 
June 214 . 943 4,336 3,456 20,910 17,687 142,769 58,562 
July 218 ..31¢9 4,040 3,490 21,762 15,953 160,654 46,106 Registered factories and workshops 
August 209 £210 3,519 3,544 21,404 20108 119,312 40,984 that closed down in October numbered 
September 202 199 4,289 3,967 23,583 18,194 98,309 37,447 12 employing 468 people: 
' October 208 207 4,618 4,492 36,107 21,522 115,924 49,071 
M. W. Total 
1 Industrial School ..... 26 — 26 
Civil Aircraft Passengers Mail (Kilos) Freight (Kilos) 
Os relg 1108 5 15 20 
Out In Out In Out In Out In 1 Toothbrush ......... 15 — 15 
1948 — 595 9,382 9,592 13,649 13,726 100,986 42,920 
1949 1,058 1,062 18,812 12,246 14,576 138,842 272,656 237,690 6 
1950 223 8,452 2.722 15,803 12,767 111,645 65,912 1 Rice Mill 38 3 
1951 219 218 3,641 2,681 21,553 20,916 111,572 103,170 vom a. an 
1952 216 217 3,791 8,440 20,849 17,067 130,465 80,999 om 


December. 3, 1953 
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HONGKONG PRISONS 


In the annual report of the HK Commissioner of 
Prisons for the year ending March 1953, it is pointed out 
that during the year there has been an average daily prison 
population of 3,527. The population of the Colony is esti- 
mated to be 2,250,000. Both figures are swollen by the 
influx of persons having no roots in Hongkong, among whom 
the crime rate is very much higher than among the establish- 
ed and generally law-abiding population. The fact that 
approximately 95% of those committed to prison are liable 
to deportation at the end of their sentences adds greatly 
to the difficulties, and in particular makes effective after- 
care impossible except for a small minority. 


Much has been done to expand the industrial section 
and to increase output. An Earnings Scheme was approved 
to take the place of gratuities paid on discharge, and it is 
expected that the scheme will provide a useful incentive to 
production. 


No serious incidents have been recorded during the 
year, and there has been a marked absence of the faction 
fighting which had come to be regarded as part of prison 
life. 


Stanley Prison was completed in 1937 and was then 
intended to be the only prison for males in the Colony. 
The buildings include cell blocks, workshops, laundry, kit- 
chens and a well-equipped hospital. Each of the six large 
cell blocks has accommodation for 246 prisoners in single 
cells, and there is one smaller cell block for 72 prisoners, 
Accommodation designed for 1,578 prisoners has had to be 
used for a daily average of 2,758.28 during the year. 


The Training Centre proper, gazetted under the Train- 
ing Centres Ordinance 1953, has been opened in the pre- 
mises formerly occupied by Stanley Reformatory School 
at Maryknoll. The buildings consist of five huts with 
granite block walls and wooden roofs. These were built as 
temporary food storage huts before the Pacific War, and 
it is remarkable that they have stood the vagaries of Hong- 
kong weather so long. 


Victoria Prison, parts of which are among the oldest 
buildings in the Colony, was re-opened on 16th October 1939 
when it was realized that Stanley would be permanently 
overcrowded and that it was wasteful of time and transport 
to take remanded prisoners ten miles out of town. It was 
again reopened on July ist 1946. It is well situated next 
to the Hongkong Magistracy and not far from the Supreme 
Court. 


The Female Prison at Lai Chi Kok on the Mainland 
is situated in what was once a country area but is now a 
rapidly-growing industrial district. The prison has maxi- 
mum security and has accommodation for 250 prisoners in 
dormitories and 24 single cells. There is a separate room 
for remands, and a small hospital with special provision 
for maternity cases. 


Population: The estimated population of the Colony in 
December 1952 was 2,250,000. As no estimates were made 
for May 1952 and March 1953 these figures were taken to 
be the average population for the period under report. 
Based on this it appears that 856.5 persons per 100,000 
of the population were sentenced to imprisonment, a. de- 
crease on the previous year which showed that 935.8 persons 
per 100,000 were sentenced to imprisonment. 


Women Prisoners: The number of women prisoners in 
proportion to the population remains low. The offences for 
which they are committed frequently involve the carriage 
of arms or of dangerous drugs; in fact they are used as 
catspaws by the real operators. The number of prostitutes 
remains large, but much good work is being done by volun- 
tary agencies to keep these women out of prison. 


A change has been made in the uniform worn by 
women prisoners. The basis of reformative treatment is 
self-respect, and this could hardly be encouraged in any 
woman by having to wear a shapeless garment of khaki 
drill. A neat uniform in traditional Chinese style and 
made of a light material has been designed and its intro- 
duction has given much pleasure. The large number patch 
va was a feature of the previous uniform has been re- 
moved. 


Labour: There are two main divisions of labour: 


industrial work for long-sentence prisoners and manual 
labour for short-sentence prisoners. 


Prison industries have shown a very remarkable expan- 
sion and the total value of articles produced and repaired 
was $2,086,840. The main industries at Stanley are tailor- 
ing, carpentry, shoe-making, rattan work and basket making, 
grass-mat making, net making, weaving, mail-bag making 
and painting. At Victoria Prison prisoners with very short 
sentences are. employed making and repairing brooms and 
there is a small party of tinsmiths. Women prisoners are 
employed at weaving, laundry-work and cooking. There is 
also a party of women working in the Forestry Department’s 
plantation which adjoins Lai Chi Kok Prison. Prison in- 
dustries employed a daily average of 1,344 prisoners. 


Short-sentence prisoners at Stanley are employed out- 
side the prison walls on various reclamation projects and 
other work. The hills around Stanley are formed of de- 
composed granite with outcrops of rock, and this formation 
is suitable for reclamation work without mechanical means 
or explosives. Between the huts housing young prisoners 
and the prison officers’ quarters there is a valley and a 
hill. The hill is being removed and the valley is being 
filled entirely by manual labour. When the project is com- 
pleted a sports ground will be formed for the young 
prisoners. There are natural limits to the amount of this 
type of work at Stanley, but at present a hard day’s work 
is provided for every prisoner who is fit for it. 


There is a garden and a small pig and poultry farm 
at Stanley. The soil is very poor, but good crops of vege- 
tables are produced. During the year experiments have 
been made with composting methods, and it is hoped thus 
to increase productivity. 


Stanley Training Centre: The Training Centres Or- 
dinance 1953 became law on March 6th. It is based on 
the Borstal sections of the Criminal Justice Act, 1948. The 
main difference is that the age group dealt with is 14—18 
instead of 16—21. The reason for this is that in Hong- 
kong “young persons” (i.e. 14—16) may still be sent to 
prison if there is no alternative means of dealing with them, 
and there are many boys in this category who are not suitable 
for “approved school” treatment. It is most important 
that boys of this group should not find their way into 
prison. 


The legal provisions of the Borstal system are followed 
closely. There must be a period of remand during which 
the boy is examined and a report prepared by the Com- 
missioner of Prisons on his suitability for training. If found 
suitable, the boy is committed to the Training Centre for 
a maximum period of three years, but he may be released 
by order of the Commissioner after a minimum period of 
nine months. There are provisions for supervision after 
discharge and for recall in case of failure. Boys may be 
transferred from prison to Training Centre if suitable, and 
from Training Centre to prison if they prove incorrigible 
or exercise a bad influence. 


The word Borstal has been avoided throughout, and 
it is not intended to attempt to reproduce the Borstal 
system, but rather to evolve a method of training to which 
Chinese boys will respond most readily and which will have 
the best results. 


= 
Total 
366 
307 
224 
125 
110 
83 
78 
66 
55 
51 
80 
17 
14 
13 
7 
5 
4 
3 
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100 
26 
25 
24 
24 
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15 
13 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


November 16 to 28, 1953 


Further relaxations in the controls 
governing the import of Hongkong 
products into the USA _ were an- 
nounced during the past two weeks, 
bringing up to 38 the number of arti- 
cles that may be exported to the US 
under HK Comprehensive Certificate of 
Origin. Anxiety was caused, however, 
by the information that the Thailand 
authorities have imposed an_ import 
licensing system as well as the suspen- 
sion of foreign exchange allocations 
under the so-called “import rates’’, ex- 
cept where a limited number of items 


are concerned; it is feared this new 


ruling will have an adverse effect upon 
the trade of Hongkong. 


Increased buying on the part of In- 
donesian merchants was a particularly 
bright 
Philippine interests were also active, 
as well as buyers from Taiwan and 
South Korea, while shipments to 
Europe, India and Africa showed an 
improvement. Cotton Yarn was in 
demand for Indonesia, and transactions 
were brisk on the Paper and Industrial 
Chemical markets. Apart from struc- 
tural iron and steel, Metals continued 


dull. China Produce was active, items 
chiefly in demand being: Rosin 
(Japan, Taiwan, S. Korea); cassia 


bgnea (Europe); raw silk (Europe, 
Burma); feathers (Norway, Germany, 
Netherlands); woodoil (U.K.); aniseed 
oll (Canada, France, Japan); cassia oil 
(Europe); linseed oil (Europe); citro- 
nella oil (U.K., Germany); peppermint 
oil (Europe); spun silk (Indonesia) ; 
shelled groundnuts (Indonesia);  ani- 
seed star (Indonesia, Europe); rhubarb 
(Indonesia, Europe); gallnuts (Nether- 


lands, France); galangal (Europe, 
India, Southseas); dried red chilli 
(India, Singapore, Indonesia); garlic 
(Philippines, Singapore, Indochina); 
menthe! crystals (Canada, Europe); 
rice bran (Singapore); hempseed 
(Japan, Europe); hop seeds (Japan, 
Southseas); linseed (Japan); perilla 


seed (Japan); sesamum seed (Japan, 
Taiwan, Philippines); tea (Africa). 


HK Commodity Prices—2 weeks ended 
November 28, 1953 


(Spot sales unless otherwise stated) 
(1 picul = 133.3 Ibs.) 


Cotton Yarn——-HK 10s $970 per bale, 
20s $1157 & $1200, 40s $1860. Indian 
10s $790, 16s $940 (Dec. forward). 
Italian 20: 51045 & 1060, 32s $1400, 
oor $1800. Japanese 40s $1890 per 
vale. 


Meta's—Mild Steel Round Bars, 
Europe 40’ length %” & %” dia. $40 
per picul, %’’ $41; HK-make 20’-40’ 


feature over the two weeks;, 


%”’-¥4,”" $38, 7%” $39, 1” $39.50. Galvd. 
Iron Sheets, Japan 3’x7’ USSG24 55 
cents per lb, G28 59 cts, G31 $5.60 
per sheet. Mild Steel Polished Shaft- 
ing, U.K. 20’-22’ 2%” $68 per picul. 
Corr. Roofing lron Sheets, Japan 3’x7’ 


BWG24 62 cts per lb, G26 64 cts. 


Steel Wire Ropes, U.K. 24x6x7 1%” 
$1.85 per lb, 2%” $1.10, 3” $1.05; HK- 
make 1%” $1.80 per lb, 134” $1.40. 
Galvd. Iron Pipes, Europe 187-22’ %” 
dia 52 cents per lb, 1%” $1.07, 3” 
$3.50, 4” $4.80. Misprint Tinplate 
Waste, Waste, USA 18x24” & over 
$48 per picul. Black Iron Plate Waste, 
Waste, USA 18x24” & over G29-G33 
$34 per picul. 


Industrial Chemicals—Oxalic Acid 
Crystals, Netherlands 100-kilo barrel 80 
cents per |b. Aluminium Paste, U.K. 
56-lb drum $2.10. Bicarbonate of 
Ammonia, UK 2-cewt drum $655 per 
ton. Borax, Gran., USA 100-lb paper 
bag $28.50 per. bag. Calcium Car- 
bonate, Heavy, UK 650-kilo bag $230 
per ton. Calcium Hypochlorite, Japan 
60% 50-kilo drum (new) 48 cts per 
lb. Caustic Soda, Canada $160 per 
700-lb drum. Glycerine, Netherlands 
sg 1.260 250-kilo drum $2.90 per Ib. 
Lead Oxide, Red, Australia 560-lb bar- 
rel $119 per picul. Lithopone 30%, 
Netherlands 50-kilo paper bag 38 cents 
per lb; Germany 50-kilo gunng bag 37 
cts. Lemon Shellac, India No. 1 164- 
lb case $282 per picul. Sodium 
Cyanide, Australia 560-lb drum 45 cts 
per |b. Sodium Bichromate, Australia 
560-lb drum 45 ects per lb. Sodium 
Nitrate, Germany 100-kilo gunny bag 
$25.20 per picul. Tanning Extract, 
Mimosa, U.K. 1-ewt double bag 66 cts 
per lb. Zinc Oxide 99%, Germany 50- 
kilo gunng bag 68 cts per lb. 


Paper—Cellophane 30 gr, U.K. 36’’x 
39” $125 per ream, Netherlands $105, 
Japan $110, Italy $120. Bond 22’’x34”’, 
white, Norway/Sweden watermark & 
brand 60 gr 32-lb ream $27/$26.50 per 
ream, Central Europe $25.50; unwater- 
marked & no brand Central Europe 
$24.80. Woodfree Printing 31’’x43’’, 
Austria/Czech/Netherlands 60 gr & 
over 57-60 |b ream 71%/72 cents per 
lb, 62-70 gr 65-75 Ib ream 74 cts, 85- 
95 gr 80-100 lb ream 69/72 cts. Mani- 
fold 22’’x34” white, Sweden/Norway 
30 gr 16-lb ream ord. qual. $16.50/$16 
per ream, Austria $15.40 per ream, 
Czech $15.20. MG Cap 20 gr 17%-lb 
ream 25’x44’’, Austria $11/$11.20 per 
ream, Japan $11.70. MG Pure Ribbed 
Kraft, Sweden 40 gr 47-lb ream 35’’x 
47” $29.50/$30 per ream. Newsprint 
in reel, Poland 48-50 gr 31” 42 cts per 
lb, Norway/Finland 50-52 gr 31” 42 
cents; in ream 8$1’’x48”, Europe 50-52 
gr 50-lb ream $22.50 per ream, Poland 
$21.80, Norway 40 gr 38-lb ream $22. 
Duplex Board, coated one side 250 gr 
240-lb ream 31’’x43”’ Sweden with 
brand name $170 per ream, without 
brand $165, Czechoslovakia 230 gr 220- 
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lb ream 31’x438” $135. Strawboard 
26’’x31’’, Netherlands 8-16 oz $680 per 
ton, 10-12 oz $670, 14-16 oz $675, 
Shanghai 8-16 oz $580. 


Cement—Green Island Emeralcrete 
rapid hardening 112-lb bag $8.30 (offi- 
cial price $7.25). Emerald Brand (Gr. 
Is.) $7.15 per 112-lb bag (o. pr. $6.50), 
$6.40 per 100-lb bag (o. pr. $5.85). 
Snowcrete White Cement. (Gr. Is.) $66 
per 375-lb drum (o. pr. $60.50), $16 
per l-cwt bag (o. pr. $15). Danish 
l-cewt bag $15.60. Japanese Cement 
$6.80 per l-cwt bag, $6.10 per 100-lb 
bag. 

Wheat Flour—50-lb bag Australian 
$16.20 & $16.80 per bag; Canadian 
$15.40; Japanese $15.40 & $17.80. 


China Produce—Vegetable Oils: 
Woodoil (Tung Oil) refined in bulk 
$100 per picul. Aniseed Oil 15 deg in 
case $720, ord. qual. excl. container 
$680. Cassia Oil 85-90% ca $880. 
Linseed Oil, N. China, $97. Soyabean 
Oil, Japan, refined $124.50 per picul. 
Peppermint Oil, Shanghai $15 per Ib. 
Citronella Oil, Taiwan $2.50 per Ib. 
Other Produce: Aniseed Star, Kwang- 
tung $125 per picul, Japan $95. Rice 
Bran, Indochina $27.70 per picul. 
Cassia Lignea, West River 1-cwt bale 
$58 per picul, in bulk $52:50. Cassia, 


‘Broken, 1st qual $46. Feathers, Duck 


65%-75%, Indochina $275, 85% $292 
per picul. Coir Fibre, Szechuan 12’’- 
24” $140 per picul. Bitter Almond, 
Tientsin red membrane below § aver. 
size $112. Gallnuts, Hankow selected 
qual $24.80 per picul. Garlic, Toasted, 
Kwangtung $70 per picul; Untoasted, 
Kwangtung list qual $44, Hunan 2nd 
qual $18, Chekiang $7 per picul. Dried 
Red Chilli, Hunan (new) $151 _ per 
picul, Sian (new) $142. Galangal, 
Large, $42 per picul. Groundnut 
Kernels $86 per picul. Shelled Ground- 
nuts, Indonesia 2q $86. Maize, Red, 
Indochina $24.20 per. picul, Thailand 
$24.50. Menthol Crystals $22.80 per 
lb. Rhubarb, Tientsin 2q (new) $61.50 
per picul. Hempseed, E. China large 
$30.50 per picul. Hop Seeds, Tientsin 
(new) A-grade $1000 per ton. Perilla 
Seed, NE China $54 per picul. _ Sesa- 
mum, Unhulled, Indonseia white lq 


$105 per picul, Indochina black $97.50 — 


brown lq $86, Thailand black $94.50. 
Rosin. East River Mixed grade 2q $87 
per quintal, Fukien WW-gr $104, West 
River WG-gr $103 N-gr $101. Raw 
Silk, Canton 22/24 denier $2630 per 
picul 50/70 $2300, Szechuan 20/22 
D-grade $2970. Spun Silk, Shanghai 
140/2 $1650 per case of 50-kilos. Tea: 
Green. Anhwei $630 per picul; Pao- 
chung, plain, Taiwan 3q $280. Ground- 
nut Oil. Africa 2% ffa in drum 1q $148 
per picul, Indonesia 1q in drum $146, 
2q in drum $138, 3q in drum $128, 
India 1% ffa in drum (old) $134. 
Beans: Soya, Green, America $72 per 
picul. Red, Tientsin $66; Green, In- 
dochina 2q $67.50. | 
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HONGKONG EXPORTS TO USA 
WITHOUT COMPREHENSIVE 
CERTIFICATE OF ORIGIN 


In view of a slight confusion exist- 
ing in regard to exports of HK pro- 
ducts to the US, it is well to remember 
that only those manufactures are pro- 
hibited which fall within the scope of 
the US Foreign Assets Control Regu- 
lations of the US Treasury Dept. pro- 


hibiting the importation into the United 


States of any merchandise originating 
in communist China or North Korea. 


The majority of Hongkong manu- 
factured products. can be freely im- 
ported into US without Hongkong Com- 
prehensive Certificates of Origin, the 


most popular items being: Aerated 
waters; Aluminiumware; Artificial 
flowers; Ball-point “pens; Bakelite; 


Bamboo furniture; Bathroom fittings; 
Boats; Brushware; Buttons; Beer; 
Cement; Chemicals; Dyestuffs; Electric 
fans; Electric irons; Enamelware; 
Flashlights, flashlight batteries & bulbs; 
Glassware; Gloves (leather & woollen) ; 
Hats (other than paper); Hurricane 
lanterns; Jewellery (artificial jewellery, 
jade jewellery, etc.); Kerosene stoves; 


Leather; Machinery; Manila’ rope; 
Matches; Metals (ferrous & Non- 
ferrous); Mirrors; Motion pictures; 
Nails, screws, hinges, etc.; Needles; 


Padlocks; Paints, enamels, lacquers & 
veneers; Pencils; Plastic combs; Plastic- 
ware; Pressure lamps & mantles; Print- 
ing machinery; Rattanware; Rubber & 
canvas footwear (including tennis 
shoes); Rubber goods; Silverware; 
Ships; Shoe laces; Soap; Steel office 


furniture & safes; Steel reinforcing 


bars; Sulphuric acid; Ties, mosaics & 
firebricks; Toothbrushes; Toys; 
Vacuum flasks; Watch bracelets & 
watch cases. 


EXPORTS TO USA OF LOCALLY.- 
MADE PRODUCTS 


An announcement by the HK Dept. 
of Commerce & Industry dated Nov. 23 
states that further agreement has been 
reached with the United States au- 
thorities regarding the procedure for 
exporting to the United States locally 
produced, processed or manufactured 
commodities which are covered by the 
Foreign Assets Contro! Regulations of 
the U.S. Treasury Department. 


Comprehensive Certificates of Origin 
can now be granted in respect of the 
following items in addition to those 
announced on October 27, 1953: cotton 
embroidered goods produced in factory 
type operations, preserved ducks, cork 
pictures, and firecracker punk. 


It is also announced that approval 
has been obtained for export to the 
USA of certain old stocks of oysters 
and oyster sauce processed before 
August 15, 1953. 


JADE EXPORTS FROM HK TO USA 


The HK Dept. of Commerce & In- 
dustry announced under date of Nov. 


24 that further agreement has _ been 
reached with the United States au- 
thorities regarding the procedure for 
exporting to the United States locally 
produced, processed or manufactured 
commodities which are covered by the 
Foreign Assets Control Regulations of 
the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment. 


Comprehensive Certificates of Origin 
can now be granted in respect of the 
following item in addition to those an- 
nounced on October 27 and November 
24, 1953:—jade, that is, green jade, 
cut and polished jade, and jade stones 
on which designs have been cut. 


The release of jade for export to the 
United States is regarded as an impor- 
tant step, in view of its dollar earning 
potential and the agreement for its re 
lease was reached only after careful 
and detailed consideration by the au- 
thorities concerned. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private companies 
were incorporated in Hongkong during 
the week ended November 21, 1953:— 


Li Shing Textile Limited—Spinning 
or manufacturing and dealing in cotton 
or other fibrous substances, etc.; No- 
minal Capital, HK$500,000; Registered 
Office, Room 403, Holland House, 4th 
floor, Queen’s Road Central, Victoria, 
Hongkong; Subscribers: Lillian King, 
R.B.L. 601, Deep Water Bay Road, 
Hongkong, Married Woman; Robert 
Yu, R.B.L. 601, Deep Water Bay Road, 
Hongkong, Merchant. 


Yuen Dah Iron Works Limited— 
Iron founders, iron masters, steel 
makers, etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$200.,- 
000; Registered Office, 16, Ha Heung 
Road, Kowloon; Subscribers: Song 
Vung Ji, 68, Flower Market Road, Kow- 
loon, Company Director; Neil Y. Djeng, 
43, Chatham Road, ist floor, Kowloon, 
Metallurgist. 


Luiz B. Gomes & Company Limited— 
Importers and exporters, general mer- 
chants, etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$30,- 
000; Registered Office, Room No. 38, 
Hotel Cecil, 2nd floor, Victoria, Hong- 
kong; Subscribers—Luiz Braz Gomes, 
4, Humphreys Building, Kowloon, Mer- 
chant; Donald Lee Moore, Av. Presi- 
dente Wilson, 165, 10th floor, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, Merchant. 


Ting Kee (Hongkeng) Corporation 
Limited——Importers, exporters, commis- 
sion agents, etc.; Nominal Capital, 
HK$500,000; Subscribers: Fok Ying 
Tung, 151, Gloucester Road, lst floor, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Lau Kam Chan, 
10, Gilman’s Bazaar, 2nd floor, Hong- 
kong, Merchant. 


MONETARY POLICY IN FAR 
EASTERN COUNTRIES 


Monetary policy in the low-income, 
raw. materials exporting Far Eastern 
countries has been concerned almost 


7A1 


exclusively with a few major problems. 
In shorter periods, monetary problems 
are strongly affected by fluctuations in 
international payments, particularly in 
recent years. In longer periods, mone- 
tary problems generally arise from 
budget deficits and the creation of 
credit to finance development. 


In the past three years, these coun- 
tries had first a sharp rise in prices, 
and then, since the middle of 1951, ex- 
perienced stable or falling wholesale 
prices. Monetary policy has played 
only a minor role in moderating the 
upward movement of prices in 1950 
and 1951 or in bringing about the 
subsequent stabilization. Rather the 
movement can be traced to the swing 
in raw materials prices’ since’ the 
Korean War, 


The inflation of 1950-51 in the raw 
materials exporting countries arose 
primarily from the increased liquidity 
of the commercial banks provided by 
the balance of payments surplus. The 
subsequent stabilization owes much to 
the reduction of money supply and the 
lower liquidity of the commercial banks 
arising from payment deficits. More- 
over, the fall in export prices to less 
profitable levels greatly reduced the 
demand for credit for all purposes. 


In India and the Philippines, the ° 
domestic price level has on the whole’ 
been more stable than in most under- 
developed countries; and their Central 
Banks have generally been more suc- 
cessful in avoiding massive expansion 
of credit for the Government and 
Government agencies. 


While India is an underdeveloped 
country in any understandable sense 
of the term, it has a fairly developed 
money market and, unlike other under- 
developed countries of the area, it is 
not primarily an exporter of raw 
materials. 


India had large foreign exchange re- 
serves and a considerable degree of 
latent inflation at the end of the war. 
The rise in prices from 1945 to 1948, 
together with a continued payments 
deficit, brought the money supply into 
an appropriate relationship with out- 
put and prices by 1950. 


In late 1950, the Korean War boom 
led to a renewal of inflationary pres- 
sure and an increase in foreign ex- 
change reserves which ended in Mareh 
1951. Thereafter the balance of pay- 
ments rapidly worsened. In November 
1951 the Reserve Bank, concerned with 
the balance of payments prospects, 
tightened credit. Bank rate was raised 
and the Reserve Bank stopped buying 
government securities from the com- 
mercial banks. 


In the Philippines, the postwar 
period was marked by large scale re- 
construction assisted by considerable 
aid from the United States. In 1949- 
50, in view of the virtual end of aid 
and falling dollar reserves, imports 
were cut sharply. At the same time a 
large budget deficit was developing. 
The newly formed Central Bank re- 
sisted pressure to expand credit to 
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meet the budget deficit and the in- 
vestment needs of government corpora- 
tions. 


The situation improved rapidly in 
1951 as Philippine Government §re- 
venues increased considerably with the 
newly instituted tax measures. Export 
proceeds rose sharply in the Korean 
War boom. Imports were allowed to 
expand. A large increase in commer- 
cial bank credit occurred, but its effect 
on the money supply was more than 
offset by the fall in foreign exchange 
and the large budget sur- 
plus. 


In the beginning of 1952, with bank 
reserves low and the budget balanced, 
the Central Bank was in a good posi- 
tion to influence credit policy. It was 
decided to permit a reasonable growth 
of credit directed primarily to agricul- 
ture and industry. Using moral sua- 
sion and its control over credits to the 
commercial banks, the Central Bank 
successfully carried through this policy. 
Bank credit to agriculture and indus- 
try expanded while there was a rela- 
tive decline in credit for commerce 
and real estate. Overall money supply 
increased by 3 per cent and wholesale 
prices remained stable. 


THE PRESENT OUTLOOK IN 
AUSTRALIA 


Perhaps the most striking develop- 
ment in the Australian economy in 
1952-53 was the outstanding improve- 
ment in liquidity. During the twelve 
months, oversea currency resources in- 
creased from £A362 million to 
£A548 million. This movement is in 
marked contrast to the sharp decline 
during the preceding financial year, 
when oversea resources fell by more 
than £A480 million from the peak 
level of £A843 million. 


This rise in oversea 
sources was matched by an increase 
in bank deposits in Australia, the 
figures moving upward from £A1,232 
million in June, 1952, to £A1,342 mil- 
lion in July, 1953. The trend towards 
liquidity was further evidenced by the 
decline in stocks, which had risen to 
abnormally high levels following heavy 
imports in 1952-52. National Income 
estimates, published with the Budget, 
show a decline in non-farm stocks of 
no less than £A160 million during 
1952-53. The upward movement in 
deposits and decline in stocks was ac- 
companied by a substantial downward 
movement in the level of bank ad- 
vances, which in July, 1953, stood at 
£A679 million compared with £A762 
million in June, 1952. 

The gain in liquidity has been ac- 
companied by increased activity in the 
key industries of fuel and power, 
steel, and transport, and by a higher 
level of output in the major primary 
industries. 


It can thus be claimed that the im- 
provement in 1952-53 has been soundly 
based on increased productivity in most 
of the important sections of industry, 
and that a position of relative equili- 
brium has been achieved. That the 
economy is in better balance is ap- 
parent from the relatively small rise 
in retail prices, which moved upward 
by less than 5%, compared with the 
substantial rises of 20% in each of 
the two preceding financial years. 


The solid progress of last financial 
year was accomplished in a period of 
strong world demand for our main 
exports, accompanied by good seasonal! 
conditions. It is too early in the cur- 
rent export year to forecast what the 
proceeds from our export industries 
are likely to be in 1953-54. Already, 
however, there are some warning signs. 
Although the wool sales have opened 
strongly and demand for our’ export- 


currency re- 
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able surplus of meat remains high, 
there is considerable uncertainty 
abroad regarding market prospects for 
wheat during the forthcoming season, 
and there are strong indications that 
Australia’s dairy products are meeting 
severe competition in world markets. 
Although the rate of increase in costs 
has materially slackened, it cannot yet 
be claimed that costs in Australian in- 
dustry have ceased their upward move- 
ment, still less that there are any 
signs of a downward trend. Costs in 


industry have proved to be the most. 


recalcitrant .problem in the Australian 
economy. It is against this back- 
ground of rising costs that the recent 
Budget must be reviewed. 


The Commonwealth Government’s 
Budget for 1953-54 has been aimed at 
providing incentives for increased 
production and increased savings in 
the Australian community. For in- 
dividuals, these incentives are in the 
form of a material cut of 12%% in 
income tax rates, with additional con- 
cessions and allowances. For public 
companies, they have taken the form 
of a reduction of 2/- in the pound in 
the tax levied on income above £5,000, 
and of 1/- in the pound on income 
under £5,000. 


Aimed specifically at stimulating 
savings and developmental activity, the 


Budget provided for the abolition of 


differential rates of tax on income 
from property, and _ confirmed the 
Government’s decision to extend, until 
1960, the concession previously granted 
in respect of profits earned from min- 
ing certain base metals and_ rare 
minerals. It was further proposed to 
enlarge the list of metals and minerals 
to which the concession would apply. 
This provision is particularly interest- 
ing in the light of the prospects for 
development and expansion of Austra- 
lia’s mineral deposits, which are con- 
sidered in detail in the article entitled 
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“Mining’s Strategic Role” in this 
issue, 
Such imaginative decisions are 


necessary, if young countries are to 
provide their peoples with sufficient in- 
centive to stimulate the extra effort and 
run the risks inherent in developing 
new sources of raw materials, includ- 
ing those in remote areas, 


The Treasurer’s decision to reduce 
taxation was presumably based on the 
high income levels of mid 1953. If 
national income were to fall in 1953- 
54, the current Budget could become 
unbalanced, and could prove to be in- 
flationary. Similarly, on the capital 
side, if savings are not substantial and 
loan moneys are not forthcoming in 
sufficient quantities, more Central Bank 
credit might be issued, thus adding to 
inflationary pressures. 


The Budget of 1953-54, by providing 
the necessary incentives to industry 
and individuals, has paved the way for 
a substantial increase in effort and 
production. This, however, is only a 
start, and it remains for all sections 
of the community to take advantage 
of the increased opportunities, by ‘put- 
ting forward the necessary effort to 
raise production, stabilize costs, and 
realize a higher standard of living. 


THE PRESENT OUTLOOK IN NEW 
ZEALAND 


Trends in oversea trade and general 
business conditions in New Zealand; 
which came into evidence during’ the 
first half of 1953, have continued. 
The 1952-53 dairy production year was 
the fourth in succession to set a new 
quantity record, and the number of 
dairy cattle remains high. Quantity 
of meat available for export is com- 
parable with that recorded in the pre- 
vious year. and the United Kingdom 


has agreed to a higher price for the’ 


bulk purchase of the Dominion’s ex- 
port surplus. Opening wool sales for 
the new season recorded prices in ad- 
vance of those at corresponding sales 
in 1952, and if prices are maintained 
throughout the season at the levels set 
by these early sales, the wool cheque 
will again reach a very satisfactory 
figure, 

The Prime Minister, in introducing 
the Budget in August, referred to the 
favourable trading conditions at pre- 
sent being enjoyed by the Dominion 
in the following terms: “There is a 
market for everything we can produce 
for export. .The cost of production is 
substantially lower than our exporting 
competitors.” 

These factors augur well for the 
continued sale of a high volume of New 
Zealand products at satisfactory prices 
in world markets. Although there 
were deficits in the Dominion’s inter- 
national payments in June and July— 
the “off’’ season for exports—a _ sub- 
stantial surplus is shown for the first 
7 months of 1953, at £NZ34 million 
compared with a deficit in the same 
months of 1952 amounting to £NZ22 


million. One of the most important 
changes in the Dominion economy in 
recent months has been the continued 
growth in the net oversea assets of the 
New Zealand banking system. From 
a low point of some £NZ65 million in 
September, 1952, these assets have 
risen steadily, reaching a figure of 
nearly £NZ118 million at the end of 
June, 1953. 

Bank advances moved downward 
during 1952-53, declining from 
£NZ173 million in June, 1952, to 
£NZ128 million in June, 1953. This 
change reflects the movement into con- 
sumption of large stocks of goods ac- 
cumulated during the period of heavy 
imports. During the same period, de- 
posits of the trading banks have moved 
upwards from £NZ259 million to 
£NZ277 million. The favourable ba- 
lance of payments figure mentioned 
above, accompanied by this rise in de- 
posits and decline in advances, has 
gone far towards relieving the strain 
on the New Zealand economy, and 
has introduced an element of welcome 
stability. 

Although spending pressure appears 
to have eased, it must be remembered 
that stability has been achieved under 
import licensing. The. importance of 
accumulating oversea currency. re- 
sources by restricting imports through 
basic allocations and similar measures 
is highlighted by the Government’s 
announced intention of borrowing 
overseas to help finance development 
in the Dominion. The Prime Minister 
in his Budget Speech said: “In so 
far as oversea capital is available on 
reasonable terms, the Government in- 
tends to take every opportunity to use 
it for the advancement of this coun- 
try.” 

The main features of the Budget do 
little to encourage the view that any 
tendencies toward inflation in New 
Zealand have now been’ permanently 
reversed. Its main features are in- 
creased expenditure on social services 
and development, to meet the require- 
ments of a rapidly expanding economy, 
with substantial drawings on oversea 
and local sources of capital to finance 
developmental works. In addition to 
internal public loans and oversea bor- 
rowing, considerable sums are to be 
drawn from financial institutions and 
departmental funds. 

There are some factors which may 
tend to offset the effects of the heavier 
Government spending foreshadowed in 
the Budget. The cuts in tax rates 
which have been announced can pro- 
vide some incentive to increase produc- 
tion in the Dominion. It is note- 
worthy, however, that most of the con- 
cessions are designed to bring relief to 
the individual taxpayer in the form of 
increased exemptions, a lower sur- 
charge and more generous deductions. 
Companies benefit little. The Budget 
does not seem to contain much to en- 
courage higher output by New Zealand 
companies, which could do a great deal 
to offset any tendency towards greater 
inflationary pressures resulting from 
the heavy investment programme. 
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The Government appears to be 
satisfied to allow spending to expand 
to some extent, relying on _ the old 
pattern of import licences and ex- 
change allocations to prevent any in- 
ternal pressures, which may be gene- 
rated by a heavy works programme, 
from having repercussions the 
balance of payments, 


PRICE MOVEMENTS IN INDIA 


The general index of wholesale 
prices in India rose almost continuously 
from December 1952 to July 1953. and 
the index in early July was 407 (year 
ended August 1939100), compared 
with 373 in December. This rise at a 
time when prices abroad _ were still 
hesitant can be explained in part by a 
fall in domestic production and a steep 
decrease in imports. It does not ap- 
pear to have been due to monetary 
factors, as the expansion of the money 
supply in the busy season of 1952-53 
was not abnormal, and there was the 
usual return of funds in the first two 
months of the current slack season 
that began in early May. 


A review of Indian wholesale price 
movements in recent years shows that 
from the period January-June 1950 to 
April 1951 there was a relatively 
moderate rise of 16 per cent, against 


. an increase of approximately the same 


amount in U.S. prices and a 30 per cent 
rise in U.K. prices. The maximum 
rise of 157 per cent in India’s prices 
for new jute compared favorably with 
the rise of 215 per cent in crude rub- 
ber prices and 163 per cent in raw 
go prices in the international mar- 
ets. 


The process of realignment of prices 
to a normal level commenced later in 
India than in other countries. This 
lag is explained by the continued high 
demand for most of the raw materials 
exported by India, and also for jute 
manufactures. 

Toward the close of 1951, the general 
index of wholesale prices had gradual- 
ly eased to 433, from the high of 457 
in April 1951. On the supply side, an 


‘increase in domestic production, mainly 


industrial, had been coupled with a 
continued import surplus. On the de- 
mand side, the main force working was 
the new monetary policy, adopted in 
November 1951, which cut off funds 
for speculative inventory building. 


A severe slump in prices at the end 
of February 1952 was _ attributable 
mainly to the effects of speculative 
overtrading and the heavy accumula- 
tion of stocks of certain commodities, 
including some export commodities. By 
the middle of March 1952, the general 
index had declined to 365, a fall of 21 
per cent from the April 1951 index 
of 462. 

From March 1952 to early Septem- 
ber 1952, the index advanced with very 
little interruption, to 389; this increase 
can be attributed to measures taken by 
the Government, such as the reduction 
of export duties, the lifting of quotas, 
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and restrictions on the destinations of 
a variety of exports, and also to liberal 
advances granted by the Reserve Bank 
against government securities and 
usance bills. The price recovery help- 
ed to restore confidence shaken by the 
earlier decline. From September to 
December 1952, prices sagged again as 
foreign demand for some of India’s im- 
portant export commodities declined. 


SINGAPORE’S FOREIGN TRADE 
JAN.-OCT. 1953 


For the first ten months of this year 
Singapore’s foreign trade reached a 
total of S$5,202,000,000, according to 
figures issued by the Registrar of 
Statistics. Imports amounted to 
$2,723 million and exports to $2,479 
m. 


The principal sources for imports 
during the Jan.-Oct. period were: In- 
donesia $646 million, United Kingdom 
$556 m., Thailand $265 m., Sarawak 
$144 m., Australia $125 m., USA $118 
m. and Japan $108 m. 


Exports went mainly to: U.K. $424 
million, USA $414 m., Indonesia $200 
m., Japan $136 m., Australia $133 m., 
France $112. m., Thailand $95 m. and 
Germany $92 m. 


INDONESIAN TRADE SURPLUS 


During the first half of 1953, Indo- 
nesian foreign trade resulted in a net 
export surplus of about Rp 291 mil- 
lion, contrasted with a small import 
surplus of Rp 19.3 million for the whole 
of last year. If, however, the oil trade 
is excluded, since most of the oil com- 
panies’ transactions are still outside 
the scope of the foreign exchange con- 
trol, Indonesian trade for the six-month 
period this year would show a deficit 
of about Rp 478 million. During the 
export boom period in 1950 and 1951, 
the trade surpluses amounted to Rp 
1.3 billion and Rp 1.7 billion, respec- 
tively. 


INDONESIAN RUBBER EXPORTS 


Indonesia exported 330,000 tons of 
rubber, valued at Rp 1,653 million, 
during the first half of 1953; the 


monthly average of 55,000 tons was 
appreciably lower than the monthly 
average of around 65,000 tons for the 
two-year period, 1951-52. The decline 
was due entirely to the decrease since 
last year in exports by small holders 
because of the recession in world de- 
mand for rubber, especially for the 
relatively inferior quality rubber of 
the small holder. During the two 
boom years, 1950 and 1951, average 
monthly exports of this kind of rubber 
were, respectively, 43,000 and 48,000 
tons, but in 1952 the average dropped 
to 39,000 tons, and in the first half of 
the current year, to about 29,000 tons. 
In contrast, exports of estate rubber, 
which is of a relatively superior qua- 
lity, have increased since last year 
despite the unfavorable developments 
in the world rubber market; the month- 
ly average for last year and for 
January-June this year rose to a new 
high of about 26,000 tons. 


HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


Closing rates as at Nov. 28:— 


H.K. Govt. Loans 


$1%4% Loan (1934 & 1940), 92 nom. 
34%4% Loan (1948), 92 b. 


Banks 
H.K. & 8S. Bank, 1535/1565 sa. 
H.K. & 5S. Bank (Lon. Reg.), £89 nom. 
Chartered Bank, 42/9 nom. 
Mercantile Bk. A. & B., £24 nom. 
Bank of East Asia, 175 nom. 


Insuvances 
Lombard Ins., 58% b; 58% sa. 
Union Ins. 855 b. 
China Underwriters, 7.30 b; 
H.K. Fire Ins., 185 nom. 


7.20 sa. 


Shipping 

Douglases, 175 

Indo Chinas (Pref), 9% nom. 
Indo Chinas (Def.), 44 nom. 
Shells (Bearer), 93/1% nom. 
U. Waterboats, 20 s; 19.80 sa. 
Asia Nav., 1.15 b. 
Wheelocks, Ex. Div., 


Docks, Wharves, 
H.K. & K. Wharves, 


8144 b; 8.15/% sa. 


Godowns, Ete. 
85 nom. 


North Point Wharves, 5.70 nom. 
Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 1.90 b. 
H.K. Docks, 21 b; 21% 8s; 21.30 sa. 


12.70 b; 12.90 s. 
11.90 b. 


China Providents (Old), 
China Providents (New), 
S’hai Dockyards, 1.90 nom. 


Mining 
Raub Mines, 4% nom. 
H.K. Mines, 24%c. nom. 
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Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 


H. & S. Hotels, 8.20 b; 8.30 s; 8.20/% sa. ' 
H.K. Lands, 73% b; 74 8; 78% sa 
S’hai Lands, N40 sg. 


Humphreys, 17.80 b; 18 s. 


H.K. Realties, Ex. 


All, 1.825 b; 1.85 sa. 


Chinese Estates, 210 nom. 


Realties 


H.K. Tramways, 


(Rts), 81 ets. b. 


Public Utilities 
26% b; 26.70 s; 26.60 sa. 


Peak Trams (F. Paid), 43 b. 
Peak Trams (P. Paid), 21.20 nom: 
Star Ferries, 141 b 


China Lights (F. Paid) Ex. Div., 13.70 b; 

13.60/.70 sa. 
China Lights (P. Paid) Ex. Div., 10.10 b. 
H.K Electrics, 28.70 b; 28.90 8; 28.80 sa. 
Macao Electrics, 10.40 nom. 
Sandakan Lights, Ex. Div., 8.20 b. 
Telephones, 27 sa. 
Shanghai Gas, 80c nom. 

Industrials 

Cements, 18.70_b; 18.70/.80 sa. 


H.K. Ropes, 16.10 b 


19 8; 


Stores, Etc. 


Dairy Farms, 23% b; 23.60 s; 23%/.60 sa. 


Watsons, 21.70 b; 22 s; 21.90 sa 
L. Crawfords, 23.80 b. 

Cald. Mace. (Ord.), 26 nom. 
Sinceres, 2.90 b; 3 sa. 


China Emporium, 9.20 b. 


Sun Co., 


Kwong Sang Hong, 


Ltd., 2.15 b. 
154 b. 


Wing On (HK), 56% b. 


China Entertainments, 
International Films, 
H.K. Constructions, 
H.K. Constructions (P. Paid), 


Miscellaneous 


19.20 nom. 
65c nom. 
2.40 b. 


(F. Pd.), 
1.65 nom. 


Vibro Pilings, 8 b 


Marsman 
Marsman 


S'hai Loan, 


Yangtsze 


Ewos, 2 


Textile Corp., 


Anglo-Dutch, 1 
Anglo-Java, 


Investments, 6/- nom. 

(HK), 70c nom, 

1.55 nom, 

Finance, 6.35 b; 6.40 s; 6.30/.35 sa. 


Cottons 
b. 
6.80 s; 6% sa 
Rubber, 


nom. 
30c nom 


etc. Companies 


Ayer Tawah, 3.35 nont. 
Bute Plantation, 1.85 nom, 
Consolidated Rubber, 2.65 nom. 


Dominion Rubber, 
Java-Consolidated, 


2 nom. 
40c nom. 


Kota Bahroe, 2.80 nom. 
Kroewoek Java, 40c nom. 


Langkat, 


Rubber Trust, 


Shanghai 
Shanghai 
Shanghai 


80c nom. 

1.30 b. 
Kedah, 4.80 nom. 
Kelantan, 69c b. 
Pahang, 1.45 nom. 


Shanghai Sumatra, 4 nom. 


Sungala, 


2.10 nom. 


Sungei Duri, 2 nom. 
Tanah Merah, 93c 


Ziangbe 


Rubber, 1 


Spot Rubber, S’pore Shek 61% cts. 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 
* (REGISTERED IN LONDON. UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS OF 1662 TO 1890, ON 2nd DECEMBER, 1892) P 

A Subscribed Capital .... .... ... .... 1,800,000 SR 

Reserves and Undivided Profits ... ... 1,700,143 

Head Office: Agents in New York: 
= _15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. Chase National Bank of the City of New York 
Branches & Agencies: Bank of Mon 
INDIA EYLO 
x CALCUTTA GALLE IPOH CHINA * 
* HOWRAH KANDY. KUALA LIPIS * 
¥ MADRAS suURMA KUALA LUMPUR THAILAND * 
CHITTAGONG PENANG JAPAN 
KHULNA PORT LOUIS SINGAPORE TOKYO : 
A. G. DONN, Manager, Hong a 

BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
* CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD ® 
# TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. & 
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GILMAN € COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD. CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 


SESS ESE SEE SF 


HONGKONG TRANSPORTATION LTD. 


MARINA HOUSE, HONGKONG. 
MOLASSES INSTALLATION CABLES: HONTRA= SHIPYARD 


IMPORTERS EXPORTERS OF MOLASSES IN BULK — 3 


.TUG and LIGHTER OWNERS ¢ 


BUILDERS OF STEEL BARGES FOR ALL 
PURPOSES PIPELINES ETC. REPAIRS. 


OFFICES AND AGENTS: SINGAPORE @ BANGKOK ¢ TOKYO 


OCEAN TOWING 
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The most luxurious and fully air-conditioned and centrally heated Hotel in the Colony. 
HOTEL MIRAMAR 


BALI 


land of music, song and dance 
only a few hours flying from Manila 
by 


GARUDA INDONESIAN AIRWAYS 


Weekly Service 
MANILA-DJAKARTA v.v. 


For further information please apply to : 


MANILA: 
Messrs. Philippine Air Lines 
M.R.S. Building/Plaza Cervantes 


HONGEONG TOKYO: 
Philippine Air Lines 


INDONES/AN AIRWAYS BANGKOK: 
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DODWELL COMPANY 
LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
BUILDING 


HONG KONG 
‘PO. Box INO. 36 - Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting . Engineers; Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


2 


BRANCHES: 
HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON’ 
OSAKA FOOCHOW" 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
| Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
| Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 
| Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, | 


Kenya, 


JARDINE, MATHESON 


~The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 


& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers and _ Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
| Insurance, Shipping and 


Air Transport = © 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The. Australia. China Line 
The Hong Kong Fire: Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co.; ‘Ltd: 
Ewo Breweries Limited 


Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited | 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd, 


Glen Line Limited 
Royal Mail Lines Limited 
Prince Line Limited 
Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 


Pacifie Transport Lines, Inc. 


Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 


‘The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 


Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. | 
Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd, 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 


Economic Insurance Co., Ltd, 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 
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MAERSK LINE| 


A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
M.V. MAREN MAERSK .... .... .... .... Dec. 5 
M.V. CHASTINE MAERSK .... .... .... Dec. 17 
M.V. JOHANNES MAERSE .... .... ... Jan. 2 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 


Refrigerated Cargo Space. 
Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M.V. ELSE MAERSK ... Dee. 2 
M.V. JOHANNES MAERSK .... .... .... Dec. 7 
M.V. TREIN MAERSK .... .... .... .... Dec. 25 
Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 
M.V. AGNETE MAERSK  .... ....... Dee. 7 


M.V. ELLEN MAERSE ..... .... ... ... Jan. 7 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
M.V. MATILDE MAERSK .......... Dec. 25 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan via Manila 
M.V. HERTA MAERSK .... ... ... .... Dee, 16 


For Freight & Further Particulars” 
Please apply: to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 
Chinese Freight Booking Office 


27, Connaught Rd., C. 
Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. 
At liberty to proceed via other ports all 
load ‘discharge cargo 


Tel: 20361. 


— 
HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING $ 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


Shipowners, Shipping Agents & Brokers 


“Caxton House’’, 2nd floor, 1 Duddell Street, Hongkong 


Telephone: 32869 Management & General Office 
88661 Accounts & Shipping Department 


Cable Addie: 
‘RYMAC” HONG KONG 


CODE USED 
_ NEW BOE 


Branches 
JAPAN: Tokyo, Kobe, and Yokohama 
AUSTRALIA Sydney 


Representa | 
HOLME RINGER & COMPA LTD. JAPAN: 
MOJI, NAGASAKI, KURE, TOKYUYAMA, 
YAWATA, TSUKUMI, SASEBO 
Cable Address: mek 
HOLME RINGER & COMP LTD. KOREA: 
PUSAN, INCHON 
Cable Address: Ringer-Pavan 
COVE & BEECHAM, LTD. LONDON ° 


Cable Address: Emgesco! London. 
Managers: 


RYMO PANAMA, S. A. 


Shipping Agents: 
Eastern Mining & Metals Co., Ltd. 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Japan 3 
Sevan 
Scindia Steam Nav. Co, Ltd., Bombay 
Eastern Shipping Corporation Ltd. Bombay 
States Marine Corporation, New York 


Registered Office: 


15 HOLME RINGER & CO., LTD. 


SOUTHERN MARINE & MERCANTILE 
COMPANY, LIMITED" 
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